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GAlseeklantes. 
I : i E LIFE AND 
PARTICULARS Te LATE Miss BENCER, 
é ° ‘BY Mies JANB PORTER. 
Theb! Mowing interesting particulars re- 
meeting “a late Mise Benger have been 





ted to the — by Miss Jane 
er, Coming from such a source, we 
. tin Go mere acceptable to the 
¢Cmbeeatetl in their origiual shape, 

‘¢ throne by us into the -~ baa 

om reguist-memoir.—{London Magnet. 
way onet knowledge of Miss Benger coimn- 
sed at Rochester, in Kent, when she 

s quite a girl, but even then generally 
leaked up to, by the old and young of har 
quaintence, as @ literary prodigy. . But 
mniration seemed to have no effect what- 
verupon ber; she never 8 wi 
hear what was said to her in compli- 
nt of her extraordinary acquirements. 
Benger seemed never to think of her- 

ia way! She was wholly given 
to the admiration of things without ; 
of vature—the ee of 
—desoribing the charms of the ex- 
F aal world—or S amiring the eplendour 
nts in others. I never knew a being 
yale occupied with self. She was hap- 
‘gien those she loved were the ob- 
of fame ; for she always considered 
as one of the noblest of rewards. Her 

ai benevolence, wherever it was pos- 
for her to exert it, was unwearied, 
aher in the simple acts of common 
arity, or in the more toilsome task of 
rding the plane of honest industry, 
nin the humblest ways. Her benevo- 
re was also frequently exerted in pro- 
ing the interests of literary persons in 
ficult circumstances. But I am fujlow- 
Miss Benger up to her meridian day of 
in the midst of which, indeed, her 
ht and benevolent sun went down! 
morning of her years was passed, as 
ve said, in the country; and for the 
part, in the neighborhood of Maid- 
and Rochester. In these days, her 

t delight was, in walking amongst the 
autiful meadows on the banks of the 
way ; and St. Margaret’s-en-the-Hill, 
Rochester, was alsu one of her favuurite 
is. Jt was in that town, that she be- 

m the study of the Latin classics, under 
friendly direction of the Rev. Mr. Alex- 

» by whom she wag also early im- 

d with a belief ia she value of the 
tenths ofour holy revealed religion. 
mongst her most ardent pursuits, that of 
petry, In those spring days of her youth, 
as the most eagerly sought ; and it was 
en, that her many admiring friends pre- 
d with her parents to publish a little 
fame of her productions. I hardly think 
repuld have been more than thirtcen 
rs of age at this time. While mention- 
g her parents, I shall just remark, that 
have ulweys understood, both of them 
2 of what a “ north countrie” genealo- 
st would call “ gude blood !” Her fath- 
was related to some of the best families 
Scotland, through the Ogilvics; and 

J also affinity wit md of the most re- 
able nacves inthe West of Engtand. 

Me. Benger was a worthy and brave. de- 
ndant of u nearly extinct old Norman 
mily, of Doomsday Register, in Kent ; 
«i died, with more of its ancient charac- 
er than its wealth, in the prime of his 
ys, leaving his widow,and this only child, 
Elizabeth Ogilvie Benger, with the slender 
ovision which a British naval officer, un- 
tthe rank of captain, was likely to be- 
b. From this cause, Mrs. Benger al- 
lived with frugality ; but at no time 

id the gentlowoman’s spirit in her breast, 
dlow any thing like penuriousness to ap- 
ar inher little domestic arrangements. 
He —sersag td early a displayed so 
promisingly in the volume of poems above 
mentioned, excited much attention at the 
ume; and amongst persons of taste and 
consequence in the world of fashion, the 
most i inthe young and modest 
writer, wae the late Lady de prespigny. of 
ubampion Lodge, Camberwell. ‘This lady 
ganas @ woman of talent herself, as an ad- 
wantirable volume, entitled “ A Mother's Let- 
autre to her Son,” amply proves ; and soime- 
g, too, beyond talent—picty : and the 

lest maternal solicitude for a son’s best 
fare, both asa man formed to mix in 

t world, and asa being, destined for a 
ter. ‘This lady, too, was, to a certain 

» “the glass of fashion :” from the 
od of her marriage with Sir Claude de 
brespign 5s the youre! age of sixteen, 
that of sixty-two, when she died. Ske 
! been beautiful in her person, animated, 
iable ; the delight of every company, 
ber wit sparkled, bright and harm- 
*s,“asthe midnight stars :” and, when 
thdrawn from these circles into her more 
yrivate sphere, then her benevolence fus- 
ad all who approached,—all who needed 
the gentle smile of encouragement, the 
Seething word of kindness, or the more 
Active services of the most indefatigable 
‘3 when misfortune, or unassisted 
ert, required the aid of pity or friend- 
thip. Such was the late Mary the Lady 
de Crespigny ! and after having been the 
rite young friend of the good Lord 
Hleton, of Leonidus Glover, and of other 
Worthies of a similar character, it was her 
ght, inher own old age, to be to other 
persons of genius, what those 
her literary characters had been to 
3 and in this view, Miss Benger was 
“fy Mught by Lady de Crespigny, and as long 
 ** the amiable lady lived, was regarded as 
Py of ber gest loved young friends. Lady 
Crespigny’s fine old family house at 
ell, possessing a small but churin- 
(though so near London,) was of- 
scene of preity rural fetes; and 
#0 near town, the most esteemed 
henna parties in the style of the cele- 
Mrs. Montague, of Portman-square, 
pee frequently Fo lla ae Miss 
_ eee Constantly ming with the most 
distinguished persouages of the day, 
Whether in liserature, or in rank. Mean- 
wile the same simplicity of manners were 
ays hers; a noble simplicity, I may say, 
tt fited her alike for the society of a 
wo or acoitage. Mies Benger’s con- 
~4 Uon wes always directed to the hu- 

“n being, not to the fictitious 

3 hence, it was always worthy 
rhea and honorable to those to whom 
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Addresecd herself. With the same | of herself; hence, little could be known of 


noble simplicity of mind, she affected noth- 


ing in her own home beyond the confined 
sphefe of.her mother’s early widowhood ; 
and she received some of the first charac- 
ters in England, with as thuch dignity in 
her little lodging drawing-room, as if she 
had greeted them in a house of lackeyed 
elegance. Miss Benger was abovw all 
thoughts of the garniture of life, either with 
regard to herself or others; it was never, 
therefore, the station, or the titles, of her 
acquaintance, that elevated thein in ber 
estimation ; it was only their worthiness 
of ing these. 1 have seen at her 
little tea-table, in Warren-street, Fitzroy- 
square, some of the mest celebrated per- 
sons of the present time—the poet Camp- 
bell, Sir Humphrey Davy, Montgomery, 
Roscoe, Aiken, Mungo Park, Simond, 
Tobin, Sir Robert Porter, Dr. Gregory, 
Mrs. Barbauld, Miss Hamilton (of the 
Llindoo Majots,) Miss Aiken, Miss Landon ; 
and ethers, of both sexes, high in public 
estimation. And in that small, chosen 
circle, however selected, and happily com- 
posed for each othess admiration, and for 
intellectual gratificati iss shone 
in hér proper sphere ;.the very ory 
of benevolence ; bringing forward, by her 
light, -the fairest views of all her guests; 
and sending all away, pleased with them- 
selves, and her. This is, perhaps, the 
hardest achievement in society, 

But amongst her most intimate friends, 
I would especially mention Miss Wesley, 
the niece of the justly revered John Wes- 
ley» who may well be called the Apostle 
of the poor of these latter days ; and Miss 
Wesley is in every way worthy of such an 
uncle. She was respected and loved by 
Miss Benger, from her earliest youth, with 
an enthusiasm which can only belong to 
the best of natures ; the enthusiasm of e 
mind that does not merely admire, but 
adores excellence wherever it is found—I 
mean, particularly, the excellencies of vir- 
tue, the amiabilities ofthe Christian graces. 
Miss Benger was aiso most warmly attach- 
ed tothe family of the Royal Academician, 
Mr. Smirke (whose exquisite personifica- 
tion of the picturesque, in the realities of 
common life, and whose talent in individu- 
alizing the peculiarities and humour of 
romantic satire, may claim for him the title 
of father of the charming school, called 
that of Wilkie, in this country)! And I 
believe that Mr. Smirke’s very accomplish- 
ed daughter was one of the friends the very 
dearest te the heart cf Miss Benger ; and 
for Miss Smirke was reserved, by Provi 
dence, the most soothing task, though yet 
the saddest, that can be our lot—that of 
closing the eyes which had ever looked 
on her with the most animated affection. 
But it were a long catulogue, to write the 
names of all those who loved Miss Benger, 
and who received doublefold regard from 
her in return. Let me not, however, for- 
get to name Mrs. Fletcher ; a name which 
pll Edinburgh reveres, even as we in Lon- 
don revere the name of Mra. Fry. s 

After the publication of Mrs. Benger’s 
volume of poems (which Ler modesty often 
made her regret had ever seen the light ; 
but none were ofthat sentiment but herself,) 
she gave no more poetry to the public, ex- 
cepting one poem, which she wrote on the 
ay plication of Mr.Bowyer.It was against the 
SlaveTrade,and published in imperial folio, 
along with a poem by Mr. Montgomery, 
in the same cause, called “ The West In- 
dies.” They were both admirable,—full 
of the spirit of justice and mercy—full of 
power, and pathos, and poetry. 

Miss Benger dedicated much of her 
earliest spent time in London to the study 
of languages ; and thus she became mis- 
tress of French, Italian, German, &c. She 
gave us that beautiful translation of the 
correspondence of “ Klopstock and bis 
Friends,” during her application to the lat- 
ter language ; and by these acquisitions, 
she became possessed of the key to the 
literature and records of all those con- 
tinental countries where she meant to 
make researches, in her pursuit after thé 
interesting private detaiis respecting those 
illustrious charaeters of whom she after- 
wards became the biographer. 

We have the fruits (or, perhaps, I might 
say, the fruits only), of her visit to 
France, in her “ Memuirs of Mary Queen 
of Scots.” Almost all that she relates of 
that interesting Queen's residence in 
that country of her happy youth, is new to 
the English reader; and the view it pre- 
sents of the state of the French court anid 
its manners, in that age, is extremely 
curious. The winding up of the unhappy 
meridian -day of the poor betrayed Mary, 
is full of the pathos of truth, aud the ten- 
derest consequent painting. It is an ex- 
quisite picture of the last scene of that 
royal victim’s wrongs, but would, indeed, 
be too dreadful to portray on canvass. 

Her Memvirs of Anne Boleyn, are not 
lees worthy of our country’s respect, both 
on account of their accuracy as to facts, 
and from the domestic details of Hewer 
Castle, the home of Anne’s youth, and 
where the “ Blue-Beard” king woo’d her 
into his toils. They, are, indeed, frought 
with every charm of romantic incident, 
with the additional zest of knowing that 
all is true. ‘Then succeeded her hie of 
Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia. I can only 
say, that 1 have heard more than one man, 
of the highest character for erudition and 
taste in sbiscountry, aver, that no lady’s 
library could be considered complete, that 
did not possess “those three admirable 
works of Miss Benger,—which contained 
in themselves, the most beautiful features 
of all that can most dee; ly interest in the 
female sex.” 

That such a pen was not allowed to fin- 
ish her last work, the History of Henry the 
Fourth of France—we cannot but heavily 
lament; for then, I feel sure her whole fine 
spirit would have displayed itself in the 
noblest lessons. 

Ihave given a little sketch of shat oc- 
curs to me at this time, respecting a friend 


who was known to my sister and myself 


during the greatest part of our lives—and 
who, every year, grew upon our esteem and 
our affections. More private details than 
these which I have mentioned, could not 
with propriety be presented to the public ; 
and, in fact, Miss Benger was always so 
much more interested about her friends 
than about herself, that she seldom talked 
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the hopes, disappointments, or sorrows, 
which did not occur before the eyes of her 
friends. Any thing! do know of what are 
called the secrets of @ women’s heart, was 
learnt early in ber life, and my own. When 
both living in London, J passed much of 
my time in her intimate society ; and I can 
just allow myselfto say, that if she ever 
considered one person wiih a paramount 
regard over the rest of those she enthusi- 
astically valued, the esteem was given, 
where it was most worthy to be bestowed, 
by such a soul as irer’s, and whatever 
were the traversing events of this world, 
she never knew the disappoint:aent of 
finding that the object she had so distin- 
guished to herself, could be otherwise than 
worthy of her esteem to her latest day. 
Death, indeed, deprived her, successively, 
of sume of the dearest objects of her af- 
fections, whether in relationship or friend- 
ship; and amongst the latter, the most 
deeply lamented, were Dr. and Mrs. G 
ory, of Low-Layton ; Miss Hamilton, and 
Mes. Barbauld. Now we have to lament 
that she herself is lost to us !—Lost, at 
‘leaat, to our pilgrimage jn this world, where 

so often consoled. But, the Christian’s 
hope points to the everlasting home of all 
—and our tears are checked. 





FANNY’S FAIRINGS. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 
A happy boy was Thomas Stokes, the 
blacksmith's son, of Upton Lea, last May 
morning ; he was to go to B—— fair with 
his eldest brother William and hia cousin 
Fanny, and he never closed his eyes all 
night for thiaking of the pleasure he should 
enjoy on the morrow. ‘ Tixomas,’ fur 
shortness called ‘Tom,’ was a lively, mer- 
ry boy of nine yearsold, rising ten, as the 
horse-dealers say, and had never been at 
a fair in his life ; sothat his sleeplessness, 
as well as the frequent soliloquies of tri- 
umphantho! ho! (his usual exclamation 
when highly pleased,) and the perpetual 
course of broad smiles in which his delight 
had been vented for a week before, were 
nothing remarkable. His companions were 
as wakeful and happy as himself. Now 
that might be accounted for in his cousin’s 
case, since it was also her first fair ;- for 
Fanny, a pretty dark-eyed lass of eighteen, 
was a Londoner, and, till she arrived that 
winter ona visit to ber aunt, had never 
been out of the sound of Bow-bell ; but 
why William, a young blacksmith of one- 
and-twenty, to whom fairs were almost as 
familiar as horse-shoes, why he should lose 
his sleep on the occasion, is less easy to 
discover; perhaps from sympathy. Through 
Tom’s impatience the party were early 
astir; indeed, he had roused the whole 
house long before day-broak, and betimes 
in the forenoon they set forth on their pro- 
gress ; Tom in a state of spirits that caus- 
ed him to say ho! ho! every minute, and 
much endangered the new hat that he was 
tossing in the air; William and Fanny 
with a more concentrated and a far quieter 
joy. One should not sce a finer young 
couple; he, decked in Ais Sandapapsion. 
‘tall, stucdy, and muscular, with a fee open 
countenance, and an air of rustic gullautry 
that became him well; she, pretty and 
modest, with a look of gentility about her 
plain dark gown and cottage bonnet, and 
the little straw basket that she carried in 
her hand, which,even more than her ig- 
norance of tree, and bird, and leaf, and 
flower, proclaimed her town breeding ; al- 
though that ignorance was such, that Tom 
declared that on ber first arrival at Upton 
Lea, she did not know an oak from an elm, 
or 8 sparrow from a blackbird. ‘Tom him- 
self had yet to learn poor Fanny’s excuses, 
how much oaks and elms resemble each 
other in the London air, and how very 
closely in color, though not iu size, a city 
sparrow approaches to a blackbird. Their 
way led through pleasant footpaths, every 
bank covered with cowslips and blue-belis, 
and overhung with the budding hawthorn 
and the tasselled hazel ; now betwen or- 
chards, whose trees, one flush of blossom, 
rose from amidst beds of daffodils, with 
their dark waving spearlike leaves and 
golden flowers; now along fields newly 
sown with barley, where the doves aud 
wood-pigeons, pretty innocent thieves, 
were casting a glancing shadow on the 
ground as they flew from furrow to furrow, 
picking up the freshly planted grain ; and 
now between close lanes peopled with 
nightingales ; until at last they emerged 
into the gay high road, where their little 
party fell into the flood of people pouring 
on to the fair, much afier the manner in 
which a tributary brooklet is lost in’ the 
waters of some mighty stream. A ming- 
led stream in good sooth it was; a most 
motley procession! Country folks in all 
varieties, fron the pink-ribanded maiden, 
the belle of her parish, tripping along so 
merrily, to the sober and demure village 
matron, who walked beside her with a slow 
lagging pace, as if tired already ; froin the 
guy Lothario of the hamlet, with his clean 
smock-frock, and bis hat on one side, who 
strutted along, ogling the lass in, the pink 
ribunds—to the ‘grave and reverend sig- 
nios,’ the patriarch of the peasantry, with 
his straight whitehair, and his well-pre- 
served wedding suit, who hobbled stvop- 
ingly on, charged with two great-grand- 
children; a sprightly girl of six lugging 
him forward, a lumpish boy of three drag- 
ging him beck. Children were there of 
all conditions, from ‘ mamuina’s dalings’ 
inv the coronet carriage—the little lords and 
ladies to whom a fair was, as yet, ouly a 
* name of power’—down to the brown gip- 
sey urchins strapped on their mother’s 
back, to whom it wasa familiar sight ; no 
end to the children! noend to the grown 
people! no end to the vehicles! Carts 
crammed as full as they could Le stowed ; 
gigs with one, two, three, ard four inside 
passengers; wagons laden with men in- 
stead of corv ; droves of pigs, flocks of 
sheep, herds of cattle, strings of horses, 
with their several drovers and drivers of 
all kinds and countcies—English, Irish, 
Welch, and Scotch—all bound to the fair. 
Here an Italian boy with histray of ima- 
ges; there a Savoyard with her hurdygur- 
ly; and lastly, struggling through the midst 
of the throng, that painful -minister of 
pleasure, an itinerant showman, with his 
poer box of puppets and his tawdry wife, 
puehing, and toiling, and straining every | 
| Merve for fear of being too late. Noend to | 
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the people! no end to the din! The turn- 
pikeman opened his gate and shut his ears 
in despairing resignation. -Never was 
known so full a May fair. And amongst 
the thousands assembled in the market- 
place at B——, it would have heen difficult 
to find a happier group than our ycung 
cousins. Tom, to be sure, had been con- 
scious of a fittle neglect on the part of his 
companious. ‘The lectures on ornithology 
with which chemin faisant he had thought 
fit to faver Fanny—(children do dearly love 
to teach grown people,and all country boys 
are learned in birds,)—had been rather 
thrown @way on that fuirdamsel. William 
and she had walked arm-in-arin, and when 
he tried to joiu thei on one side, he found 
himselfenst off; when on the other, let 
$° ; poor Tom wus evidently de érop in the 
party. However, he bore the affront like 
a phi , and soon forgot his grievan- 
ces in the solid luxuries of tarts and giw- 
gerbread ; in the pleasant business of pur- 
chasing and receiving petty presents; ia 
the clatter, the bustle, and the merriment 
of the fair. Amidat all his delight, howev- 
er, he could not but feel a litde curiosity, 
when William, having lured him te a stall, 
and fixed him therein the interesting oc- 
cupation of selecting a cricket-ball, per- 
suaded Fanny to go under his escort to 
make some private purchases at the neigh- 
bouring shops. Totn’s attention to hisown 
importaut bargain was sadly distracted by 
watching his companions as they proceed- 
ed from the linen-draper’s to the jeweller’s 
and from the jeweller’s to the pastry-vooks; 
looking, the whilst, the one proud and hap- 
py, the other shy and shamed. Tom could 
not tell what to snake of it, and chose, in 
his perplegity, the very worst ball that was 
offered to him! but as he had seen their 
several parcels snugly deposited in the 
straw basket, he fancied that the secret lay 
there ; and, on their rejoining him, having 
vainly offered to ages the basket, he sum- 
moaned courage to ask, point blank, what 
it contained; at which question Fanny 
blushed, and William laughed ; and on a 
repetition of the inquiry, answered with an 
arch smile,—‘ Fanny's fairings.’ Now as 
Fanny had before purchased toys, and 
cakes, and such like trifles for the whole 
family, this reply, and the air with which it 
was delivered, served rather to stimulate 
than to repress the vague suspicions that 
were floating in the boy’s brain. A crowd, 
however, is no place for impertinent curi- 
osity. Loneliness and ennui are necessary 
to the growth ofthat weed. If there had 
been a fair in Bluebeard’s castle, his wives 
would have kept their heads on their 
shoulders; the bine chamber and the dia- 
mond key would have tempted in vain. So 
Tom betook himself to the enjoyment of 
the scene before hin, applying himself the 
more earnestly to the business of pleasure, 
as they were to return to Upton Lea at 
four o’tlovk. Four o’clock arrived, and 
found eur trero, Thomas Stokes, still un- 
tired of stuffing and staring. Ue had eat- 
en more cakes, oranges, and gingerbread, 


det would deem cradi- 
ble; andhe bad seen well nigh all the 
sights of the fair; the tall man, and the 
short woman, and the calf with two heads; 
had attended the in-door horaemanship and 
the out-dvor play; the daucing dogs and 
two rarestiows; and lastly, had visited 
and admired the wonders of the menage- 
rie, scraped acquaintance with a whole le- 
gion of parruts and moukeys, poked up a 
boa-constrictor, patted a licness, aud had 
the honor of presenting his blunderbuss to 
the elephant, although he was not much 
inclined to boast of that exploit, having 
been vo frightened at hisown temerity, os 
to run away out of the booth before the 
sagacions but deliberate quadruped had 
found time to fire. Nota whit tired was 
Tom. Hecwould have wished the isir to 
last a week. Nevertheless, he obeyed his 
brother’ssummons, and the little party set 
out on their return, the two cider ones 
again linked arm-in-arm, and_apparently 
forgetting that the world contained any 
human being except their own two selves. 
Poor Tom trudged after, beginning to feel, 
in the ahsence of other excitement, a se- 
vere relapse of his undefined curiosity re- 
specting Fanny’s fairings. On_ tripped 
William and Fanny, and after trudged 
Tom, until a string of unruly horses pass 
ing rapidly by, threw the whole group in- 
to confusion. Noman was hurt; but the 
pretty Londoner was so much alarmed as 
toaffurd her companion ample empluy- 
ment in placing her ona bank, soothing 
hes fears, and railing at the misconduct of 
the horse-people. As the cavalcade disap- 
peared, the fair damsel recovered her spir- 
ita, and began to inquire for her basket, 
which ehe lad dropped in lier terror, and 
for Tom, who was also missing. They 
were not far toseek. Perched in the op- 
posite hedge sat master Torn, in the very 
act of satisfying his curiosity by examin- 
ing her basket, smiling andho! ho !-ing, 
with all his might. Parcel after parcel did 
he extract and unfold : firsta roll of white 
satin riband—‘ho! ho! then a pair of 
white can:bric gloves—‘ ho! ho! again ; 
then a rich-looking, dark-colored, small 
plum-eake, nicely frosted with white su- 
—ho! ho! Miss Fanny!’ Last of all 
a plain gold ring, wrapped in three papers, 
silver, white, and brown— ho! ho ! once 
more shouted the boy, twirling the wed- 
ding-ring on Lis own red finger, the fourth 
of the left hand—‘so these are Fauny’s 
fairings! ho! ho!—ho! ho! ” 





SUICIDE COMMITTED BY TWO SISTERS. 

On the afternoon of December 17, an 
Inquest was held on the bodies of Agnes 
and Sophia Anderson, one thirty-five, and 
the other thirty years of age, sisters, who 
destroyed themselves by poison. The cir- 
cumstances attending the death of these 
females are of a most extraordinary oature. 
The youngest destroyed herself un Sunday 
night last, and the eldest on Thursday ; but 
the death of the youngest wes in the iuter- 
val kept a profound secret Ly lier sister, 
and she remained in the room with the dead 
body until she terminated ber own exist- 
ence. 

The bodies, when viewed by the Jury, 
were in one bed, and that of tle youngest 
was in a state of rapid decomposition. 

The first witness examined was Mr. 
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Thursday evening last the headie called, 
and directed me to goto the house in Wyn- 
yatt-street, where the bodies were lying, 
avd ascertain the cause of tueir diseolu- 
tion; I found that Sophia, the youngesi, 
had been dead four or five days, and the 
body was in a state of decomposition ; the 
eldest appéared not to have been dead nore 
than twenty-foar hours ; learning from the 
people of the house in what manner they 
were found, I looked about the room, and 
discovered several powons, which justified 
ine in making an internal examination of 
the bodies. [The witness here produced 
three phials, containing tincture uf jauda- 
nuln, a sulution of corrusive sublinate aud 
oxalic acid, and aiso a phial which had 
contained Prussic acid,the deadliest pu:son ; 
be also produced about two ounces of Ep- 
som salte which he found in the reem)}; | 
made inquiry in the neighborhood, and 
discovered that.» woman resembling the 


eldest deceased had purchased six penny=' 


worth of Prussic acid, at a chemist’s, asi 
she said it was for rubbing over tarts. Up- 
on examining the stomach of Sophia, 1 
found it in such a state of decomposition 
that it was iinpossible to say, with cer- 
tainty, what had been the cause of her 
death ; 1 believe, however, that her death 
had been caused by tincture of laudanum, 
if Prussic acid bad been taken internally 
its fatal effect would have been insiantau- 
cous, and there would have been no trace 
of it after death. Or removing the stomach 
of the elder female, I fuund that-it con- 
tained a portion of oxalic acid, but taken 
in such a weak diluted state that it had not 
produced very violent effects upon the 
coats of tke stomach ; there waa no de- 
struction of the coats of the stomach, and 
but slight inflammation ; it appeared to me 
that had been in the habit of taking 
the oxalic acid in small quantities, but had 
nt last taken-a move powerful duse, which 
destroyed life, 

Mr. Jenhing, landlord of the house in 
which the deceased females resided, said 
that the eldest had resided there fur about 
fourteen or fifteen montis, and the other 
had came about three or four months af- 
terwards; since she had been in the house 
the had been iv an indifferent state of 
health, but never had any medical attend- 
ance or servant; the last time he saw the 
youngest female was on Sunday evening, 
when he was called up by her sister to 
assist the youngest into bed ; she was then 
lying on the floor in her night-gown, in @ 
state of insensibility ; the other was also 
in her night-gown, and appeared very 
sick, and vomited several times whilst she 
was asaisting her sister; he was not aware 
what caused her sicknees ; be proffered to 
callin a medical gentleman, but tie eldest 
female said it wagonly a fit,and thar she was 
subject to attacks of that nature, but would 
soon get better ; he remained with them 
about a quarter of an hour, and then left 
them in their apartment; on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, he enquired of 
the eldest female afier her sister ; and she 





said her owter was vers poorly, she alsat 


seemed very unwell; on Saturday they 
received a letter, or some other communi- 
cation, which was brought to them by a 
gentleman, and since that time they ap- 
peared to be exceedingly distressed and 
agitated, and were outand in the house 
several times ducing the day ; that letter 
had not been discovered, although every 
gearch had been made for it, nor was he 
acquainted with its contents ; he had never 
discovered any thing in the deceased per- 
sons which induced him to think that they 
were deranged ; since Monday he lad ob- 
served that the eldest female appeared 
very ill, and remarkably strange, and her 
intellects appeared to be disordered. 
Richard Hi. Anderson, brother to the 
deceased females, was then exausiued. He 
said he was formerly a druggist, avd is 
not now in business, On-Friday se’nnight 
I visited them at their lodgings, in Wynyate- 
street ; ny eldest sister said she had made 
an application to Mr. Radnor, surgeon, 
of Surrey-sweet, respecting a 50l. bill 
which she had accepted, and which would 
become due on the following day ; finding 
she had uot the money to meet this bill, 
she made a proposal to Mr. Radnor to in- 
dorse a bill for 1002., and which was to be 
made payable by anotber brother in India, 
and would have been cashed by the house 
of Mackintosh & Co. Mr. Raduor, howev- 
er, sent her.a letter declining this arrange- 
ment, and when I called upon her on Fri- 
day, she put that letterin my band, and 
asked my advice in what way she was to 
act. Ithen recommended her to wait until 
the bill came to maturity. The witness 
explained that the 502%. became due in the 
following manner: A sum of 250/. had 
heen transmitted by their brother from lu- 
dia, for the purpose of apprenticing a 
nephew te Mr. Radnor. The 250/. was to 
have been paid as @ premium, but as they 
had to pay various fees to the College of 
Surgeons, and other expenses, only 200. 
was paid to Mr. Radoor, and they gave 
their bill for fifty pounds, payable at two 
years. They had been unable to meet it 
when due, ard thought that Mr. kadnor 
would have given time for the payment, 
but having discovered that the bill bad 
heen negociated, and Mr. Radnor having 


| threatened them with legal proceedings if 


the bill was not paid, they were terrified. 
at the prospeet of a prison, which would 
have been their fate, if Mr. Radnor’s threat 
had been carried into execution. They 
have lived togethtr, said the witness, since 
they were children, and fear of being 
separated was, } believe, the cause of their 
terminating their existence by poison. His 
sisters had been in the habit of receiving 
remittances from their brother in India, 
and sometimes as much as a-year. 
The witness added, that a separation was 
to take place between himeelf and Mr. 
Radnor at Christmas, aod that was probe- 
bly the reason of his pressing for the pay- 
ment of the bill. 

The Jury said they were satisfied that 
the fear of being thrown into prison had 
affected their minds, and caused them to 
commit suicide. A verdict of Insanity 
was therefore returned. 





Mosstrovs Baasaaity. John Stratton 
was fully committed to Bedford Gaol, on 





Henry Whitmore, surgeon, who suid, on 


} Monday, charged with having, the provioug 
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VOL. X¥. 
Thureday, taken a sheep froin a feb! at 
Luton, the property of Mr. Gregory, and 
after cutting off the two hind lege, (whic 
he carried off,) left the tortured® anima 
hanging up bleeding ! where it was found 
alive the next morning by the shepherd, 
who ewes — a Phe follow was 

rried on Saturday toa respectable yon 
aaieen and apprehended a indoed Ib 
Luton cage on the same evening. The twee - 
legs of mutton weae sent to a baker's fag 
the wedding supper, and were cir aeneiall , 
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the baker and a butcher from their 
appearance. 





[From the Old Hamgnire Fost. 

Uniraaianism at Geneva. 
lic have heen long aware of the great 
change which has taken pluce in the relige 
ions opinions of Greece—that Genera 
where Calvin established lis spiritaal do- 
minion, and provide: for its permanence 

y all the safccunrds, which a segacious 
policy could devise. To secure 
petual av-endencsy of his system of dae- 
trines in Geneva, Calvin employed both 
the civil and ecclesiastical power. The - 
children of the Genevese were hy lew to 
be instructed in his Catechism, and the 
people to use his liturgy. Candidates for 
the ministry were to pursue their theolngie 
cal studies for four years, and were hen to 
be admitted tu ordination only after an ex- 
amination, which should shew them to be 
well grounded in his opinione and aub- 
scriptions to divera Confessions of faith 
and decrees of Synoda. In addition to thie 
a Consistony was established, composed of 
clerical and lay nembers, with power to 
fill their own vacancies, who were empow- 
ered to bring before the civil authority, and 
advise with the magistratcs coneerning the 
punishment tobe inflicted on those per- 
sons, Who should profess novel opinions, 
and desp ise ecclesiastical censures. 

But notwithstanding all these srente 
ly ineurmvuntable tdulwarks, the founda- 
tions of orthodoxy were gradually under- 
mined. The established system of doc- 
trines being undisputed, the instructions of 
the clergy of Geneva were almost escla- 
sively practical, und the of the 
change of opinions eannet be traced with 
accuracy. In 1725a decree passed by the 
Company of Pastors, releasing eandidates 
for ordination from subscription to the 
at ae and ae of the 
synod of Doct, and requiring anly s 
} a of belief “ in the Men tus of 
the Holy Prophets and Apostles, as com- 
eo in the books of the Old and New 

estament, and summerily set forth inthe 
catochizm.” Not long after, Vernet, Prem 
fessor of Theology, openly published hie 
disbelief of the doctrines of the consub- 
stantiality of the Son, and the imputation 
of Adam’s sin to his posterity. Jn 1788 
the catechinm of Calvin was alandoned, 
and another substituted, better adapted te 
the state of scriptural knowledge, and in 
1807 a reformed liturgy was ndopted in 
the plan of Calvin's. Ju-3805 a new trans- 
lation of the Bible was published by she. 
Pastore, which had been iv preparation 
upwards of acentury, was the result of the 
labors of a successiun of learned men,and 
has been pronounced worthy to “contest 
the palm with all other Freneh transia- 
tions, aswell fur its fidelity, as sor the 
beauty and exactness of its language. 

In 1816, a considesavle excitement was 
produced by some feinale preacher, and the 
Company of Pestors tnund it neressary ine 
order to maintain proper discipline intheir 
school to furbid the students to attend any 
other meztings than those of the established | 
church. Empaytez, one of the students, 
refused to subunit and published a pamphiet, 
in which he accused the pastors of Sacinie 
anism, and of which the motto was, “ thuse 
who deny the divinity of Christ, overture 
from summit to foundation the whole 
of the Christian religion” ‘Pwo Euglish- 
nen, who were then in Geneva, engaged 
with great activity in seconding the Inbore 
of Empaytaz, and filled Geneva with tracts 
and pamphists, calculated te influence the 
winds of the people against those whe re- 
jected the doctrine of the Saviour'’s divini- 
ty. The orthodox ministers were begin- 
ning toase the pulpit fur the same pur- 
pose, when the Company of Pastors theughs 
fit, for the rvation of the form of the 
church, to publish a regulation, ining 
the ministers tu refrain from discussing the 
eontroverted points in the pulpit. 
regulation was sccompanied with a 
ble in which the —_ a . 
witha spirit of humility, of peace, an 
christian charity, and satisfied that tke 
existing exigencies uf the chureh emrusted 
to their care, call on them for wise ond 
prudent measures, they resolve, withoue 
pretending to pronousee a judgments ew 
the disputed opinions, or desiring jn any 
respect to limit the parden of opinies”=- 
candidates shall mise mot to discess | 
those ions. For the part 
had in producing the excitement, 
refused ordination. 


SincuLar Law Case. Anoveland interesi- . 
has lately been argued and 
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ed it more than any other member of the school 
committee, and was instrumental and influential in 
all the votes passed respecting the school and its 
concerns, As no person was 50 well qualified to an- 
swer questions as the Mayor, and as he chose to 
hold his tongue, leaving the public to draw what 
inferences they pleased from his conduct, how could 
he expect the result should be * generally under- 
stood ?” However, as he says “‘ it is proper no ob- 
scurity should be left upon the subject,” it is a fair 
presumption that he has prepared his arguments to 
defend the course of the committee with respect to 
this school. It would be well in this connection, to 
compliment the Mayor for the legal ability and con- 
summiate address with which he has evaded the 
main question, (i.e. making the “ result generally 
understood,”) and involved it in calculations of the 
expense of new school-houses, and the number of 
scholars which might possibly at some future time 
apply for admission ; these calculations may be cor- 
rect, but as their bearing upon the subject matter 
of the report is very remote, we shall not meddle 
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REPORT OF A SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE, 

Mr. Quincy's report to the schoo! committee, 
which is to be placed in the hands of the citizens, 
will be found worthy their serious consideration ; 
inasmuch as it purports to be an exnlanation of the 
course the school committee have pursued with re- 
gard to the High School for Guts, and contains also 
2 proposition to change entirely the whole system of 
instruction pursued in our public schools, and intro- 
duce the monitorial. In noticing this report, we 
shall put aside the question, which isthe best, the 
tnonitorial or the present systci ; we shall not at- 
tempt to defend or uphold the High School for Girls 
as the best plan which could be adopted for the in- 
struction of femates ; neither shall we discuss the 
(ridiculous,we think)project ofintroducing the mon- 
itorial system into the primary schools, and among 
children of from four to seven years of age ; our at- 
tention will be given entirely to the extraordinary 
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It was so regulated, and one hundred and thirty 
were admitted—one hundred and fifiy rejected. | 
Upon this we remark in the first place that the | 
examination was conducted in such a manner, the | 
required qualifications were of so high a nature, 
that there was no necessity for the general order 
striking from the list all between eleven and twelve | 
years of age ; it was an arbitrary and unjustifiable 
proceeding. Pleased with the idea of a sort of fe- | 
male college, a motley crowd of all classes, and of | 
all possible grades of intellect, and from all sorts of | 
schools were collected together to be examined for 
admission ; one applied who was not even able to 
read, but she, or her guardian imagined the school 
to be a sort of philosopher’s stone, and supposed she 
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course pursued by come portion of our school com- 
mittee, with regard to the High School for Girls, 
and to this report, which is calculated to make the 
“ confusion worse confounded” instead of throwing 
light upon the subject. 

With these views and intentions, the first cighteen 
pages of this report are all that is necessary for us 
to consider. These eighteen pages we have read 
with considerable attention, and, admitting all the 
conclusions to be correct and true, and all the state- 
ments to be made in good faith and without inten- 
tion on the part-of those who drew up the report to 
deceive the public by glossing and smoothing over 
many acts, which we do not, we have come to the 
following conclusion, and it appears to be the only 
one which can be drawn from the report itself, viz. 
the school was discontinued because there were 
more scholars and a probudility of more applicants 
who would be qualified, in addition, than could be 
accommodated in the school room provided. It 
does not appear that the question was ever put to 
the instructer, whether he could teach any more 
scholars than he had in the one room ; any idea of 
this kind was swallowed up in the popular bugbear 
of expense. It wascertainly very kind in the head 
of our city government to look after the treasury and 
see that the citizens did not spend too much, though 
it might be considered a very impertinent inter- 
ference in what was none of his business. It does 
not appear from this report that any calculation of 
expense was ever made and an application made to 
the city conncil for an appropriation to defray the 
expense of another school-house, or of enlarging 
the present one ; instead of making such calcula- 
tions the committee (or the mayor) took upon them- 
selves the responsibility of saying how much the 
city could afford to spend upon this school. Now it 
is a fact that the Mayor was informed by Mr. Bai- 
ley that if the city would furnish as much room as 
there isin the Latin school-house, with one usher 
if the girls were to stay two years, or two ushers if 
they staid three years, that is, a class every year, 
and one teacher to a class, he would pledge himself 
to instruct all the girls that should ever apply for 
admission an@be qualified according tothe original 
plan. Why did not Mr. Quincy, in his zeal to save 
money for the city, think fit to state this to the 
proper authorities ? They, and their constituents 
could judge of the propriety of spending money, 
and Mr. Quincy and his coadjutors would have been 
aave the troubleof making all the wild and unfound- 
ed calculations of the number of girls who would 


with thein at present. 
We understand it io be one objection to the estab- 


quently one reason for its discontinuance, that its 
effect would be “ to injure the other schools, and 
deprive them of the means of introducing into the:n 
the monitorial system, by taking away annually” 
the best scholars. This objection is worth consid- 
ering. We now take the Mayor’s own words; he 
says— 

** The school was always considered but as art 
‘ experiment, (in italics with a sneer] the result of 
which depended not only upon its relative effects 
upon the other schools, as ole upon the system 
of public school education in general, they there- 
fore recommended that measures should be taken 
to ascertain how the establishment of this schcol 
affected the females in the other schools—whether 
it stimulated or diminished their zeal—whether it 
reduced the power of the masters to introduce the 
monitorial system, by depriving them of their best 
scholars—whether it impoverished them by taking 
a the scholars who were thcir greatest pride 
and honor.” 

In order to ascertain Low this school was going to 
operate upon the others, or to injure them, a letter 
was addressed to the masters of the several gram- 
mar schools making inquiries. Of fourteen masters, 
eight returned answer that it increased the zeal of 
the scholars ; this was the answer to be expected, 
for it is the natural effect of High Schools to make 
scholars in inferior schools push on ; an admission 
is regarded as a sort of reward of inerit,—as a prize. 
Four thought it had no effect whatever ; there 
might be many reasons why it should not have any 
effect upon scholars, and many reasons for changing 
the natural effect ; perhaps these four masters were 
not as ambitious and enterprising men as the other 
eight ; perhaps they did not take the same pains to 
impress upon the mind of their scholars the advan- 
tages which they would derive from an education 
in higher branches. But as it will not benefit our 
positions in the least toimpugn their answers, we 
shall allow that they took the same pains to ascer- 
tain the result of the High School upon their own 
Tio returned answer, “that it was positively inju- 
rious ;” fore heaven, this is a curious answer to a 
plain question, or rather it is no answer at all ; “on 
the question whether the High School increased or 
diminished the zeal of the scholars,” two masters 
answered “ that it was positively injurious.” The 
question is as plain a3 it can be worded, and the an- 
swer might as well have been made to any other 
question as to this. As we consider this no answer 
to the question, we shall say of the fourteen, whose 
opinions were requested, eight were decidedly fa- 








apply, and of the expense the city would be put to, 
to accommodate them. 

Throughout this report great care is taken to iin- | 
press upon the public mind that the school was oniy 
established as an “ experiment,” as if that was any 
iustification of their conduct. If it was an experi- 
inent, and it is granted, and if the experiment was 
tried and succecded, why did not the committee re- 
port to the counci! that it had succeeded, but that 
certain alteraiions were necessary with regard to 
the admission of scholars—if they were satisfied 
such alteraticns in the original plan were required 
by circumstances not to be foreseen when the plan 
was propounded. Instead of taking this very nat- 
ural,and the only proper course for public servants, 
ihey informed the citizens that the school was only 
established as an “ experiment’? and that the ex- 
periment had failed. Every body was astonished 
at receiving this information, for the state of the 
school and the testimony of the teacher were found 
to be in direct opposition to the statement ; and, be- 
cause the Mayor was not obliged to answer all the 
enquisies made of him in the newspapers, the most 
dignified silence has been preserved until now— 
nearly four months after the discontinuance of the 
school, and after the annual election, this report 
and statement of facts is made. @ 

at is said, and probably not without truth, that the 
Mayor's influence in the School Committee, is el- 
most unbounded ; that he carries all his favorite 
measures; itis proper that an individual should 
have and should use all the influence he can ac- 
quire by his talents ; but it is manifestly wrong and 

involves a principle dangerous to the liberties of the 
people, ifa man “in the relation he stands to this 
city” is allowed to do as ke pleases, and explain his 
actions so far a8 he pleases, and no farther. 

We now come to the Report. In the first place 
the Mayor says, “ the omission to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of the former master 
at that school unavoidably occasioned disappoint- 
ment.” We donot perceive that the Mayor says 
in his report what occasioned this vacancy ; but if 
‘he did not know, it will be well enough to tell him 
“that “ in almost all his efforts to advance his pupils 
from one branch to another higher, he [Mr. Bailey] 


vorable, and four -thought that no effect was pro- 
duced. Here are certainly two to one in favor,even 
if the four were to be put down against the school ; 
but as all the evidence should wetgn in favor of ere 
defendant, (and this school, under this inquiry, may 
be considered upon its trial, the evidence upon 
which is to decide its good or evil effects upon its 
neighbors, and consequently its existence,) it is no 
more than fair to set down the four indifferent ones 
in favor of the schoo! ; sothat of fourteen opinions, 
twelve are in favor of the school, and two are never 
rendered in. 

The second question to ascertain the effect of the 
High School upon the others, was, whether by it 
‘* the common schools were not impoverished, and 
the ability of the masters to introduce monitorial in- 
struction by it diminished.” A most wise ques- 
tion, truly. We never before heard a doubt in- 
timated, that taking from a man his richest pos- 
sessions made him poorer ; the discovery of -such 
a doubt was left for the wiseacrcs of the present day. 
In answer to the question, eleven masters ‘“* were 
decidedly of opinion that it had those effects ;” 
who could doubt it? but still, after one class has 
entirely left the school, isnot the next as capable 
of assisting in monitorial instruction as the class 
which has Icft was when it befan? If it is not 
more capable, having seen the operations of a high- 
er class, the master ought to be dismissed for ne- 
gicct of duty. Zwo admitted that they were poorer 
for having lost their best scholars, but thought the 
account was balanced by the increased zeal of the 
remainder ; which evidence is directly in support 
of the position we have assumed above as to the 
effect of the High School upon the others. One 
* apprehended no injury from this source.” Of the 
fourteen answers tothis silly question, eleven were 
the only natural and supposable answers, and the 
other three were the same with the addition of an 
opinion which it was proper to express, though the 
fact of the eleven not expressing the opinion is no 
evidence that they did not entertain it. 

The third question was “ whether the character 
and prospects of the common schools were not in- 
juriously affected by being reduced to a secondary 





was not only not seconded in a proper manner by 
the school committee, but was absolutely neglected 
“if not discouraged and frowned ‘upon by them.” 
This would havebeen sufficient for any gentleman ; 
if the instructer could perceive plain'y that the pub- 
lic authorities cared very little whether he succeed- 


rank.” Seven of the answers said it had been 
beneficial instead of injurious, and seven deemed it 
had been injurious because * it had sunk the grade 
of the common schools.” As they aredivided even 
we shall not examine the grounds of either an- 
swer, though it is supposed the Mayor took the 
liberty to put in his casting vote and thereby make 





ed in his school or not, he certainly could not be 


. blamed for Ieaving it to the fate marked out for it. | 


if there waseny wish on the part of the committee 


to retain the servicesof Mr. Bailey, why were his | 


frequent applications to them left unnoticed ; why 
was he not paid the salary which it was originally 
intended he should receive. Ina report of a com- 
mittee of the School Committee, made in June 1825, 
it is said “ it is intended to place the master of this 
school in respect tohis salary upon a level with the 
respective masters of the Latin and English High 


a majority of one against the school. 

{ As we conceive the Mayor’s position, that its 
; tendency was to injure the other schools, to be 
; completely overthzown, we shall now proceed in 
our examination of his report. 

He says that the room provided for the school 
would accommodate one hundred and twenty, and 
it was ascertained previous to the first examina- 
tion “ that nearly three hundred candidates would 





offer.” He goes on to say, “In this dilemma the 
school committee adopted the only course which 


<2 sang They receive $2000 per annum ; Mr. | the circumstances admitted.” In what dilemma ? 
ey mever received for his services but $1500 , J¢ was not a fair supposition on the part of the com- 


per annum—though it never was contended that | 
his duty was noi as laborious or of as high an order, | 


as the duty of the masters above mentioned, and all 
concur in praising Mr. Bailey for the faithfulness 
and ability with which he performed what he 
could. We are not aware .that it has ever been 
explained why the sum of $500 was deducted fiom 


mittee that the whole three hundred would be 
qualified to enter. Jt was not probable they would 
be. Two hundred and eighty-six candidates un- 
derwent a rigid examination, and when the sub- 
cominittee reported the result they concluded ,— 

“ In view ef the whole case, after a careful con- 


lishinent of the High School for Girls, and conse- | 


sideration, they beg leave to recommend the adop- 
tion of the following, as the principles which shail 
determine the admission from t:c applicanis, of the 
scholars for whom accommodations have been pro- 
vided, viz. That ail between eleven and twelve 


“the salary which it was originally intended should 
be paid the instructer of the High School for Girls. 
The Mayor continues—* The actual result of that 


was to be immediately transformed trom dross into 
| some precious metal. Of the one hundred and 
| thirty who were admitted, probably for the sake of 
| filling up the room, from fifty to seventy-five of 

then did not possess the qualifications required of 
, the others; they were taken from the second classes 
| of the grammar schools, and one was admitted from 
| the second class of a grammar school, who after ad- 
| mission had forty, of interior qualifications, below 
| her. If these things are not facts ict the school 
' committee publish the whole of their records which 
| have any relation to this school,asthey ought to 
| have done four months ago. If they are facts, they 
' prove that there was no necessity for the order pro- 
hibiting the admission of those under twelve ycars 
of age,if they were qualified. Mr. Quincy ac- 
knowledges that it was an arbitrary principle, 
“whereby many were excluded who werc entitled 
to admi: sion,” and that it occasioned “ just discon- 
tent among parents.” It appears then that those 
under twelve years of age were excluded when 
perhaps many among them were qualified, and that 
from fifty to seventy-five were admitted to fill the 
room, who did not possess the required qualifica- 
tions. 

Then why was such an order adopted? With 
our dull comprehension we cannot discover ; if any 





person should think it worth explaining, we should 
be happy to have our doubts cleared up, as we con- | 
sider that it is one point raised out of their own evi- | 
dence, which there is no controverting. Mr. | 
Quincy must either establish, what he seems to 
have forgotten, that the one hundred and thirty and 
more, were qualificd to enter the school, or elsc 
show why the order was adopted ; there must have 
been, among those from eleven to twelve years of 
age, several scholars qualified to enter the school, 
or Mr. Quincy would not have said that “ many 
were excluded who were entitled to admission ;” 
if this was the case, why were they not admitted 
in preference to those over twelve years of age, 
who were admitted but who were not qualified ? 
What necessity, we ask again, was there for such 
an order? Was it adopted merely for the sake of 
doing something, or for a worse purpose, as it was 
calculated, in the very outset, to excite public prej- 
udice against the school, and by often, similar, un- 
derhanded acts, to prepare the public for the décline 
and fall of this “ experiment,” It appears to us 
that this is a point which it would better the Ma- 
yor’s popularity to have cleared up, and increase 
his chance of sustaining his “ present relation to the 
city”? another year. 

This arbitrary order of a sub-committee was fol- 
lowed by a vote of the School committce to the 
same effect : if we have shown one to be unneces- 
sary, of course the other is also. As every one is 
supposed by this time to have the report, it would 
be a matter of convenience torefer to pages. On 
page eight he says, “ the circumstances above de- 
tailed, [i. e. this order and its effects,] and others 
of similar character” raised doubts in the minds of 
the School committee as to the practicability of the 
adoption of thts School as a part of the school sys- 
tem. What are the circumstances of a “ similar 
character ?”’ is there any thing that cannct be pub- 
lished, or is there any other measure like the order 
for which neither necessity nor authority can be 
found ? He continues,— * 


‘ It was obvious that it had been predicated upon 
an extent of years, and of instruction which it was 
not practicable to maintain without an expenditure, 
much beyond any anticipated amount.” 


What made it obvious? “the circumstances a- 
bove detailed” we have shown do not make it ob- 
vious, consequently it must be those of “ similar 
character.” If an important part of their testimony 
rest upon circumstances, why are not the circum- 
stances mentioned ? Suppose aman whose stand- 
ing gives his evidence an air of credihility, malic- 
iously accuses another of murder ; is a jury to con- 
vict the man upon circumstances of a “ similar 
character” detailed to them in the jury room? We 
think not. The mayor continues,— 

* A very gencral opinion, therefore was express- 
ed both in the school committee and by members of 
the city council that it should be considered in the 
light of an “‘ experiment” and such measures tak- 
en after the first year, as_ the intcrests of the city 
reyuired.” 

Suppose such an “ opinion” was expressed ; the 
same opinion may have been expressed by individ- 
uals not having the honor to be members cither of 
the school committee or of the city council ; is the 
opinion of individuals, who may be pethaps inter- 
ested, to operate to the disadvantage of this school, 
which has already had every possible obstacle 
thrown in its way ? Ut appears to us that the “duty” 
of those who take such good care of “ the interests 
of the city,” should have led them to apply for ad- 
vice and instruction to the representatives of the 
people. 

Our limits will not allow us to copy the whole of 
the ninth page of the report, which sets forth that, 

* The school contained one hundred and wer & 
that according to the best calculations that could 
nade, the candidates for admission, at the next en- 
suing examination would be four hundred and 
twenty-seven, making a gro3s amount to be provid- 
ed for, in case all the candidates applying should be 
admitted, and all the then members of the school 
retained, of five hundred and fifty-seven.” —_- 

Of this five hundred and fifty seven they suppos- 
ed two hundred would be qualified ; another com- 
mittee upon the same subject, however, reported 
that “ the supposition that only two hundred would 
be qualified, was not to be anticipated.” Then fol- 
lows an intimation that “ temptation” had some- 
thing to do with the first admission of scholars, and 
measures must be adopted to prevent a possibility 
of temptation of any kind in future. Might there 
not be a possibility that this second committee were 
more under the influence of those who had oppos- 
ed the school from the first, than the committee 
who made the first report. Their report, and the 
measures proposed upon it, look as if they intended 
to murder the school, when the first committee on- 
ly meant to make it commit suicide, in despair. 

Mr. Quincy goes on to state (page ten,) that in 
the fall of 1826, enquiries were madeas to the num- 
ber whe intended to apply for admissign at the next 
examination, and that there were found to be one 
hundred and eighty, which added to those in the | 
school would leave the number to be provided for ! 
nearly three hundred ; the committee who made | 
such a report, certainly paid a high compliment to ' 
the young ladies and to the schools from which they | 
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number to be provided for upwards 
dred,” which is according to the report 
committee, the accuracy of which it would be un- 
polite to question. Here again, reference 1 made 
to “ data which gave reasonable ground to expec 
a still greater number.” The data though of some 
weight in the committce room, 
of sufficient consequence to be pu 
edification of the curious in this matter. 
this anonymous and questionable data, the commit- 
mittee come to the céaclusion that “ either the 
High School for girls must be wholly abandoned, 
or two High Schools must be provided for the pres- 
ent year with the prospect of increasing the num- 
ber of this species of school each succeeding one 
or two years, or new principles must be adopted in 
relation to admission, so as to diminish the number 
of candidates and retain femaleslonger in the Gram- 
mar schools.” We are inclined to think that data 
of this kind, which would lead to such conclusions, 
would have been very important matter to put In 
this report, and we cannot conceive why it was 
omitted. The committee finally thought the last 
course the best, and adopted the following resolu- 
tions. 


1. That noseholar be admitted into the female 
High School, until she shall have attained _the age 
of fourteen, nor after she shall have attained the 
age of sixteen, nor shall remain longer than one 

ear. : 
J 2d. That requisitions for the Female High School 
shall be, every thing taught in the public grammar 
and writing schools. 

Readers will please notice the second of these 
rules, and also the remark which immediately fol- 
lows. mr 

The effect of this change in the principles of ad- 
mission was such as was intended, instead of three 
or four hundred candidates as was anticipated, only 
twenty offered themselves, and of these only three 
were adinitted. 

Why have not the committee the candor to state 
the facts, which led to this “ effect” ?, Why do they 
not state that as sqggas the second of the above 
rules was agreed upon, it was decided that “ Col- 


| burn’s first lessons” should be one of the books used 


in the writing schcols,—and also that these orders 
were made only about a fortnight or three weeks 
before the examination of candidates, and that the 
non-acquaintance with the book above named, was 
the reason why “ only twenty offered themselves, 
and only three were admitted ?” Why do not the 
committee report that this order at this time,wasin- 
tended as a duty prohibiting the’ importation of any 
more scholars into the High School for girls, and 
that they themselves were surprised at itsso general 
operation. 

It is with the knowledge of these facts that the 
committee come to the conclusion that “ the re- 
sult of the experiment has been an entire failure 5” 
they state that one hundred and thirty girls were 
instructed eighteen months, and three girls one 
year, at an expense, (fixing the room included.) of 
about $4500 ; they might have added that of this 
amount $2000 was in the first place appropriated 
to commence the school with, and that $2250 was 
the salary paid to the instructer ; they might also 
have added, that the room did not require to be 
fixed every two years atan expense of $2000, but 
that the one then in use would answer for twenty 
years, if they added a high prohibitory duty each 
succeeding year. 

It is unnecessary for us to follow the report any 
further. The Mayer goes on to draw a comparison 
between the High School for girls and the High 
School for boys, to prove that this school has been 
an “ entire failure.” The comparison is unneces- 
eary, as ts also the talk about the two or three 
school houses which Mr. Quincy seems to have 
persuaded himself it wil! be necessary to build, and 
withthe expense of-which he intends to frighten 
the multitude, or that part of them who place the 
strictest reliance upon him and his calculations ; 
the talk about the character of selection and exclu- 
sion which the school was to acquire in te course 
of time, is absolutely ridiculous; nothing could 
have such an effect upon it,but the votes and orders 
which would probably have been passed every 
year, requiring more and more of candidates, and 
branches not taught in the public schools; this 
part of the report presents the singular fact of a 
comrnittze’s taking upon themselves the power and 
authority, to make a school perfectly select, and 
then preaching about its aristecracy, to excite the 
prejudice and indignation of the populace, who they 
supposed would be easily led by the nose, and no 
questions asked. We have already examined and 
established enough to prove that there is “ some- 
thing rotten in the state of Denmark.” 





Nontu Eastern Bounpary. From a letter 
received in Portland, we gather the following par- 
ticulars in relation to the disputed territory upon 
our North Eastern Boundary. John Baker was 
brought before the Supreme Court at Frederickton 
on the first Thursday in February, to take his trial 
for rREASON. He was charged wiih hoisting at 
Madawaska the American colors, and refusing to 
pull thera down when requested, and also for re- 
sisting a British officer when acting asa constable, 
in addition to the charges upon which he was first 
arrested, and which have heretofore been publish- 
ed. Baker was arraigned but declined answering 
to the question whether he was guilty or not guilty. 
He observed 


That he was a citizen of the State of Maine ; that 
the offences said to have be 


j Sait een committed, were 
committed within the limits of said State, if com- 
mitted at all, over which said State, or offences 
committed therein, he considered that that honor- 
able court had no legal right of jurisdiction. The 
Court insisted upon his giving a direct and positive 
answer to the question, or they should consider him 
guilty. Mr. Baker observed to the Court, if there 
was no other alternative, ho should say he was not 
guilty, denying thei: right of jurisdiction. As he 
was indicted upon two hew charges which were 
styled Treason, the nature of which, or the punish- 
ment that might be annexed to the offence, he did 
not know or understand, and being without coun- 
sel, he thought proper to ask for a continuance to 
the next court, which was granted, and which 
will be on. the first Tuesday of May next. The 
Court proposed to him to get bail, which he ac- 
cordingly did. He is laid under four hundred 
pounds bonds. : 

Eight Americans living at Madawaska, and eleven 
living on the Aroostock have been indicted for be- 
ing concerned in an affray about a cow, anda 
magistrate with the posse comitatus was expected 
to search for them in afew days. One of the set- 
tlers had fled to Houlton Plantation for protection, 
and said that nine or ten more of them might be 
expected. 

From this state of things it is in vain to look for 
any thing like peace. If the inhabitants, supposing 
themselves to be American citizens, are to be ar- 
rested by British officers, the result must be a bor- 
der war, unt:! the line is settled. Force upon one 
side will be met with resistance upon the other, as, 


from his firmness, probably, nothing but Baker’s | 


want of means prevented a severe conflict whem he 
was taken. 

We do not perceive in any of the papers an inti- 
mation that the general government is taking, or 
has taken, any means to effect a speedy settlement 


f three hun- | 
fs of the sub het questions of more importance to the nation than 
this. 


of the latter do from one another 


sects in religion, 





can be but very few, we do not 


t | now occupied by Americans, and as they suppose 


must be a profitable country to live in. 


Boston Literary Gazette. We have not 
The 
editor has pressed into his service the pens of the 
best writers in the city, among whom we recognize 
anexcellent story teller who has more than once 
Among the 


before noticed the debut of this new paper. 


amused the readers of the Galaxy. 
other good things in the last number, we particu- 
larly admire the good natured manner in which the 
editor has ground up the “greem geese.” The 
original poetry isof a high order; the following, 
though belonging to the same school with most of 
the stuff which is dignified with the name of poetry, 
is much supcrior as a poetical composition. 


TO IANTHE. 

It was a lovely night! Dost thou, in truth, 
Remember now, how quietly the moon 
Floated along the Heavens—while the young stars 
Sported around her in their playfulness ? 
Tanthe, tien thou wast mine own Tanthe ! 
Thou’rt changed, and yet thou eans’t not, sure, forget 
How happy we were then! Those raven tresses, 
Which the night-breeze is sporting with, did twine 
Around thy bosom, even as now :—thy cheek ~ 
Hath lost somewhat of brightness—and thy voice 
Hath caught a low, and melancholy tone, 
Which once it had not :—but thine eye is bright, 
And eloquent as then. 


: And Jam changed, 
lanthe,—I have drank of sorrow’s cup, 
Deep—deep—since last we parted !—I have been 
A wanderer far from thee—but yet, my thoughts 
Have neyer wandered :—they have lost, in south, 
Their boyish lightness—and are hid beneath 
A maniier garb—yet they are wholly mine ! 
1 deemed that absence—pain—and agony 
Had deadened my heart's fondness—and that I 
Could meet thee, even here, without one thought 
Of that, which once was mad Dreaming heart ! 
It knew not half its weakness !—T am here, 
Tanthe, and enfold th:e in my arms. 
I feel my heart throb quick—and hurriedly— 
Even as it was wont—Hush, trembler, hush— 
Or thou wilt fan into new life a fire, 
Which must not be rekindled—er if once 
Rekindled, will consume thee with its flame ¢ 





Nay, denot tremble—there’s no mother near 
To mar our happiness—no stern-eyed sire 
To tear thee from my bosom :—they are dead !— 
And may the turf lie lighter on their hearts, 
Than their last words weigh upon mine, lanthe ! 
I will not curse them—for they both were kind 
To thee, but knew not of the care that kills. 
Shrink not, my gentle flower, there is but one 
Voice which could wake us from this dream of bliss— 
And that is now far distant :—ere again 
°Tis heard within these bowers, I shall be gone— 
Whither, it mat*ers not !—He will not dare 
Think harm of one so innocent as thou ! 
Thox dost not sin, Tanthe, thus to cling 
Around me—for my heart is deadly cold— 
And though mine eye is wild, and burns—’tis not 
With passion’s fire—that hath long since gone out q 
Give me one kiss, Ianthe,—one chaste kiss, 
And then—good night ! The stars are weeping now, 
And their tears fall around us—and the moon 
Is hastening to her own Endymion ! 
Kind angels geafd thee, love,—would that these eyes 
Might watch thee in thy stumbers—But no—no :— 
One kiss, Ilanthe—one Just kiss—good night! W.G.C. 





We have received the American Quarterly Re- 
view for March ; its contents appear to be very in- 
teresting, but we have not time to make use of any 
article but the third, which is entitled .4 voyage to 
the Moon. 

Atterley, the voyager met with a Brahmin who 
had previously visited the Moon, and who wished 
to make a second visit for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing some facts about which he had been speculat- 
ing. Atterley agreed to accompany him, and they 
procured a copper-smith to make the necessary“ap- 
paratus. The machine is described as follows. 


“ The machine in which we proposed to embark, 
was a copper vessel, that would have been an ex- 
act cube of six feet, if the corners and edges had 
not been rounded ofi. It had an opening large e- 
nough to receive our bodies, which was closed by 
double sliding pannels, with quilted cloth between 
them. When these were properly adjusted, the 
machine was perfectly air-tight, and strong enough, 
by means of iron bars running alternately inside 
and out, to resist the pressure of the atmosphere, 
when the machine should be exhausted of its air, 
as we took the precaution to prove by the aid of an 
airpump. On the top of the copper chest and on 
the outside, we had as much of the lunar metal 
(ones {shall henceforth call lunarium) as we 
ound by calculation and experiment, would over- 
come the weight of the machiae, as well as its con- 
tents, and take us to the moon on the third cay. As 
the air whieh the machine contained, would not be 
sufficient for our respiration more than about six 
hours, and the chief part of the space we were to 
pass through was a mere void, we provided our- 
selves with a sufficient supply, by condensing it in 
asmall globular vessel, made partly of iron and 
parily of lunarium, to take off its weight. 

«A small circular window, made of a single piece 
of thick clear glass, was neatly fitted on each of the 
six sides. Several pieces of lead were securely 
fastened to screws which passed through the bottom 
of the machine as well as a thick plank. The 
screws were so contrived, that by turning them in 
one direction, the pieces of lead attached to them 
were itamediately disengaged fromm the hooks with 
which they were connnected. The pieces of lu- 
narium were fastened in like manner to screws, 
which passed through the top of the machine ; so 
that by turning them in one direction, those metal- 
lic pieces would fly into the air with the velocity of 
a rocket. The Brahmin took with him a thermom- 
eter, two telescopes, one of which projected through 
the top of the machine, and the other through the 
bottom ; a phosphorie lamp, pen, ink, and paper, 
and some light refreshments sufficient to supply us 
for some days.” " 


In this machine they visited the moon, where af- 
ter picking out a cultivated ficld not far distant 
from some human habitation, they landed. Noth- 
ing that Atterley beheld “ surprised him so much, 
as to find so little that was surprising.” The first 
place they visited was the town of Alamatua, “ not 
quite as large as Albany.” F 

“ The people were tall and thin, and of a pale 
yellowish complexion ; their garments light, loose, 
and flowing, and not very diffcrent from those 


the Turks. They subsist chiefly on a vegetable 
diet, live about as long as we doon the » and 


‘ ited ; 
If the British line is to run where they claim, pe might bh 
| it will cause a speedy evacuation of the territory | Brahmin’s baving visited the mega, 


know_of any, cabi- | ugly excluded. As neiel 


ry the natives, great curiosity 
P . however, to so trout 


ave been, from the ej 


}he was soon recognised by seme 
| ances, end conducted to the 


| under the protection of our government ; if the line | by whoin they were graciously 
were not thought | is torun where the U. States claim, the hardy and a a CO rn 
blished for the | adventurous inhabitants of the part of the country | the affairs af the earth i bat ag 
Still from | can keep their habitations and bring up their child- 
ren in their own way, and every man’s hearth-stone 
shall be his own. As the question now rests, the 
| inhabitants not only have the supervision of the | 
government of this country, but also receive “ sueh 
protection as vultures give to lambs” from the Brit. | 
ish officers. If they pay taxes to both parties it | 


| began a course of interesting 


| they aftlerwards unde to be ons. 

| of the popular party, ing in, he 

| them ; having, however, fyws vate 
to furnish them with all that wag¢ 

i their accommodation, at the 

'* which act of hospitality, they hag 

' oceasioned him «oine trouble and 

‘ succeeding election.” 

* A lange number of lunarians, 
without any intellectual vigor, 
like so many automatons, under 
| government, until tlumined by @& 
} kom some terrestrial brain, th 4 

influence which the mgon is kn 
' our planet. But, ia'this case, ¢ 
| earth loses what he of the moon Gala 
| povtion of understanding being ‘Wivk 
| (wo; and, ‘as might be expected, ij 
| exact conformity between the 


| and his counterpart in the moon, tug 
| ples of action, and modes of thinking! 


18 te 
uritanism—the 
tables, & 


* The travellers, at their lodg 
instance of lunar 
those portions of fruits, ve 
thrown away by us, and vice ge 
suasion that all pleasure received thas 
is sinful, and that man never appeggs 
in the sight of the Deity, as whe 
delicacies of the palate, as we 
gratifications, and imposes on 
which he feels naturally most repaie 

“ Avarice is satirized by the 
Glonglims, who is occupied in @ 
then dropping them into a welled 
change t on os or or clothes# 
us starved, haggard appeara 1 
sire for the food profiered.” ” 

Aiterley is iatroduced toa ce 
Vindar, and on leaving his house, *@ 
ashort man, (Napolcon,) prepariag' 
top of a plane tree, on which thegg' 
tail feathers of a flamingo ; and 
mount in one way—on the shou 

* | could not see this rash Glongig 
climb that dangerous ladder, without: 
tor his safety. At first all seemed 
well; but just as he was about to lay 
gaudy prize, there arose a sudden 
threw both him and his supporters 
and the whole living pyramid came @ 
together. Many were killed ; 
ed and bruised. Polenap himself, tye 
his men, who served him as 
escaped with life. Buthe received: 
the upper partof his head, and a dist 
hip, which will not — prevent 
climbing again, but probably 1 
for lite.” ” 

This work is one of gencral satire, 
extracts given, must be very a 


ae 


. ay 


ae 





LETTERS FROM A MARIN 
Sir,—My last letter was from the @ 
fornia ; please to consider me there gil 
to the mission of Saint Pedro. 
penalties against any trade with 
great as to defeat their own object.” 
man was a smuggler, and the lawhat 
ter. The military commandant 
down his cattle for sale, and from 
ed thirty, that would have been cal 
at Brighton. But the salt, (to ase a 
execrable, and we had_ our fears th 
preserve our provisions. % 
The Spaniards, now for the’ first time, 
our hunters darting about in the bay, in 
tions, and the discovery afforded them no 
but for which we cared little, as we did 
here to please the Spaniards. The ¢ 
recommended to us to take ourselves \, 
the morning issued official orders ;. to 
gave a ready compliance, as water was) 
had ; and went for supplies to Catalina 4 
found good anchorage, and a few 
thrown up by occasional fishermen 
and now occupied by a few families, 
shy and genteel, as to cut our acqui 
men were naked as truth, but the 
prons made of matting. Their : 
and their skin nearly black. Their 
in the fashion of a pitch mop, and h 
blance also to a crow’s nest. ¥ 
Their bodies were glazed with fi 
ugliness such, that they would have 
plain, even in a Congress of Hotte 
they were the lowest and most ; 
ever seen in the chain of mankind, ~ 
Having filled our casks at a founta 
est waters, that ran swiftly across the” 
which I dream of to this day, whem #4 
and a thirst,) we made for the bay of 
on the main, where we cast anchor ing 
tered from the sea by a sand spit on the 
These were our head quarters in thé: 
paign, and our first duty, and you 
was also our pleasure, was to clear § 
Indians and Russians, who were 
canoes, along shore in search of 
came a labor from which H 
shrunk, if he had the usual co 
that is, the cleaning of the ship. LS 
scfaping, liming, and fumigation, we we 
habitable. We next examined dvds 
nian beef, which we had the we 
destroyed, with the exception ds® df te 
pieces, which had taken thesalt. 7 
to be had, and withont it, little is ® 
be well cured upon this Coast in 
loss of our prog, disturbed our equa! 
Sir, such is the dependence of mind 
South east from our anchorage, fourteem 
and from the Continent, two and an half, 
Island ealled Rock Redondo, and 2s 
found mhany Otter mits vicinity, this was 
of deposit for the skins, and as the 
that in the wilderness,) afforded no wi 
we serit a boat with a weekly supply, 
the skins to the ships. - This was hard 
watering place was of difficult ace 
whole number to be supplied was 
hundred and fifty. 


Pes oy 


vad 


the beach, are several saline ponds, 


the crew of the two Boats that -went 1 
supplies. At the head of the bey 








of } 


small inlet, that we supposed to lead = 
salt Lagoons, but as the channel was & 
frequently grounded upon oyster beds, 
night before we reached the head of 
where we slept on the beach, under 8 
of our oars and sails. . 

In the morning as «1 was employed & 
down the tent, I saw something move 


| side, which I found to be a rattlesnake 


do not, in their manners, habits, or character, differ , of seven feet, and large enough to dine @ 
more from the inhabitants of this globe, than some bit. He was the largest I had seen of 


anciently monarchical, is now 


age, naturally 


soft and musical, has been yet further refined by the 


cultivates of letters; and they h 
— and phi y 
The lunarians do not, as Butler has it— 
‘When the sun shines hot at noon 
Inhabit cellars under ground, : 
Of eight miles deep and eighty rownd.” 
But, one half ot their houses is beneath the eur- 


; theirgovernment ! 


n arch y pular; their code 
of laws very intricate ; their Jan ‘ 


was furnished with an excellent set & 


| arattle fit for a watchman. I killed 


| with an oar, for my intimacy with the os 
_. a variety of | 


Kodiacks had made me somewhat 


ea 


Six leagues northward, and not far it . 


large quantities of excellent salt, and 1 


' ing new acquaintance. 
| The salt ponds were found at the 


| miles, and within half 3 mile of the 4% 
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were te come, when they supposed the whole one | of the question, except a hint that itis to be left to 
hundred and eighty would be qualified to enter ; for | the decision of the Emperor of Russia; what 
ifthe whole. one hundred and eighty were not there is for a supposition of the kigd we are unin- 
| qualified, if as many were found deficient as at the formed, but if it is founded upon one of the le 
first examination. it is impossible to make “ the * from Washinston. it is 


| hands but one set forth in high glee, © © 
school, considered as an ‘experiment,’ has not been : 
generally understood.” How could it be generally 
undersiood? The Mayor was more active than any 


ether person in the concerns of the school. ke visit. 


years of age be stricken from the list of applicants, 
and that.of the remaiader, all who have received 
the numbers of 13 1-2 and upwards shall be ad- 
mitted as members cf the schoo! for the preseat 
| year. 


face party far the purpose of serecning them Cora | with crowbar and shovel. | 
: eé sun’s * : he oe 
ground on aecount of the earthquakes poten 5 Lane not 4 We passed over hill and valley ; Go 
| The windows of the houses consisted of openi mas i covered with flowers of a thousand » peal 

| hills were barren. The walk was = 


tters in the wall, sloping so much upwards, that, wiiilst | 1 
flower garden, and we passed sheng @™ 








hordly worth noticing. There | they freely admitted the light and sir, the sn was 

















™~> @ strides, and a feeling of «Jevation hard to be con- 
ceived, by one who has not escaped from a cargo 
of blubber and one hundred Kodiack passengers. 

The Lagoon was three quarters ofa mile in length 
and one third as wide. The salt formed a solid bed 
six inches thick, and which, as there was ten inch- 
es water upon it, was not easily broken. We drag- 
~.- ged iton oxhides to the shore, and in ten days we 
had got out twenty tons of salt, though it cost us 
much labor to carry it to our tent. 

We could not but remark that the land was,well 

stock. ® with game. Deer, hares, foxes, geese, 
brant ducks, curlews, and birds, and beasts, to 
me unknown, were to be seen at every turn ; 
as Thave delighted in the slaughter, since J had 
strength to lift musket to shoulder, Linade memor- 
able havock among the game. f also killed about 
twenty rattlesnakes, which are numerous and large; 
{never found them inclined to attack, but always 
ready to defend ; and like a good soldier to die upon 
the*spot they occupied, and in which I willingly in- 
dJulged their prejudices, and praised while J pound- 
edthem. I killed also a reptile, that I suppose was 
a viper, six feet long, and having a tail ending in a 
sharp horny substance. 

My next excursion was with supplies to Rock 
Redondo. Our boat was decked over and rather too 
large for oars. The wind being generally from the 
northwest, we could run down in seven hours, but 
were often ten times as many in making a return. 

On our return we had a quantity of fresh beef, a 
few small fish, about eight pounds of bread, a little 
tea and sugar, and twelve ga!lons of water for the 
boat’s crew, which was of five. But in the morn- 
ing our beef had become so tainted that we gave 
itto the sharks. We had worked to windward but 

ten wiles, and it wasa dead calm. Though we had 
' bytfour fish and the head, we made a comfortable 
+ breakfast, inthe hope of a breeze. Noon came, 

and night succeeded, and like Don Juan, we were 
stili becalmed. On the next day come the breeze, 
after we had so long whistled forit, and scratched 
upon the mast; andat sunset, we saw the high 
lands back of the bay. But inthe evening it was 
calm again, but there wasa great swell of the sea, 
and a strong currenttothe southward. In the morn- 
ing a thick fog enclosed us, and when it passed a- 
way, we beheld nothing but the sea and sky. Our 
hunger which had been great, was appeased by the 
stronger force of anxiety. Our boat was so- high 
and so great was the swell of the sea, that no good 
could be done with the oar, and we watched for 
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ey the night breeze, as the coudenmned criminal waits 
sing. for a reprieve ; but it carried usin sight of land on- 





ly to leave us again in the current. We were ex- 
hausted with hunger and fatigue, and hope died a- 




















ne Comt aif way withinus. Yet us our only chance for life, 
re still, ani; we tugged like galley slaves, at the oar, to main- 
At this Gmy§ tain our situation. We started overboard our bal- 
weigners, last, and a large tub of stones that had served as a 
t. Tn fact, fire place, till the office of cook became a sinecure. 
v but adel® § Atlastcamea fresh breeze from the south east ; 
hit which, a3 we never before or afterwards knew it 
n these to blow fiom that point, scemed sent to preserve us. 
called gost On the first of July we called in our forces, and 
ea mild tailed for the ¥sland Ceros, which ia distant from 
that it wal = the Coulincnt ten leagues, and of which I will say 
f— (more in my next letter. G. 
st time, ¢ 
bay, in NEGLICTED DUTIES, 
them ue There are duties in life, so involved with fecling, 
we did that it seems impossible that men should ever fail 
The cc ja the performance of what is naturally a source of 
ives a delight ; but the true alchemy of mind, that turns 
33 to all thoughts to pleasure, is yet unknown to the 
en larger part of mankind. ~They are told that truth 
talon. in all our acticns and relations, is the attribute of 
7 wh mind, which nearest allies us to God, and promotes 
on from teal the joy of pure and spiritual existences ; but they 
ies, who W do not realise its importance, nor curb the selfish 
quaint 9% and scnsual passions, which interfere with our duty 
i women | and turn us aside from the path of rectitude. And 
tature wal yet some of the very virtues which most apparent- 
cir haitael ly contribute to our own individual happiness, are 
1 had pet. the most neglected and despised. Benevolence is 
» too rarely to be found among us. That virtue, 
h filth, nd which not only relieves the hungry, and clothes 
have Sa the naked frame, but which feeds the starving soul 
ttentote, with knowledge and hope, and clothes the form of 
rusty lisk I naked moral deformity, with the soft mantle of char- 
a. * ity; which kindles up in the chilled heart of vice, a 
untain of be flaine of pure desires and holy aspirations, and 
s the t buills an altar to glow brighter and shed a purer 
hen Law incense, where there had only been found a waste 
y of Sai anlapestilence. This virtue, so wide spreading 
ar ta and happy in its results, so productive of a blessed 
one Tetum of contemplations, which may be indulged 
‘the toan unlimited extent of enjoyment, degenerates 
va mang: a intocold suspicion and heartless selfishness. The 
‘ar the ‘hile springs of rich pleasure, that else would flow out 
coocleaal : over the whole land, giving verdure and yielding 
the oie! delizht are dried up, and the fountain is buried deep 
adil : amid rotienness ; while all abroad is a wild and bar- 
plement of renwaste. The reason for all this inversion of the 
But by Propriety of nature is in a mistaken view of the 
wed ¢atses of pleasure, andthe nature of happiness. 
Instead of delighting in scenes of universal enjoy- 
mee ment, and joining heartily in their promotion, men 
. few of the have been accustomed to think, that true pleasure 


could be found only in a separation from and above 





o saltpet 
= beef t the world, and envy, pride, avarice and ambition, 
n summer. @ *¢ the vices, that usurp the placé, that should be 


consecrated to benovolence. 

Another duty nearly allied to benevolence, is that 
of parents to children ; and it is even more shame- 
fully neglected. It would be thought, that a par- 
ent’slove would be the only tie that could not be 
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as our 
sis was theefay *¢¥ered ; that through ail evil and sorrow, it would 
the rock, #* Strengthen and still grow stronger till death. This 
no water, tamany instances is true ; but the duty of parents 
ply, and is generally but badly fulfilled. Men get engaged 
hard duty, | ma nercantile or professional pursuits, they go out 


access, . 
s more 


far inland 
us, which 
and I 
vent to” 


into the world with schemes of ambition and gain, 
and their home and their offspring are left to the 
caprice of chance, or the evil of accident. They 
sek, to be sure, for gain, which may be inherited, 
they strive after distinction, because it can be con- 

on family connexions ; but they do not re- 
member, that without moral and intellectual worth, 






























bay we all the honor and profit of generations can avail 
lead their children nothing. They send their cares and 
was their hearts over the ocean, and their study is of 
beds, and | other lands, or they dive into professional intricacy, 
hd of thé Gm % Wallow in political filth, till every faculty is ab- 


“sorbed in the great aim and end of their existence. 
They do feel affection, but it is satisfied with the 
Pyment of quarterly school bills ; and they feel. 
‘atious, too, but they put all cares upon a mother, 
. weak in all but a mother’s love. And this 
&t course of parental affection and common edu- 
cation. But this is all wrong. 

__aiten should be watched, and guarded. and 
bot by mercenary instructors, nor by a 

Mather ignorant of the world’svice and folly though 
they ean do much, but by a father, whose love and 
*tperience can do much more. The business of 
“rhea dy transactions is important, but the duty 
ts is above every thing else, in the joy it may 
@and the good it may effect. Study and com- 

7B ee should have their time, but they should not 
ie “> the mind, that ought to be shedding happi- 
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or sacrificing a single moment to sin or useless in- 
dulgences. He is but a single particle in the fab- 
ric of human existences, but his place must be fill- 
ed, or deformity will be the consequence. Many 
depend upon his virtue and strength, for their sup- 
port, and though his own defection may scem slight, 
yet the irregularity is entailedupon a long, unhap- 





Man has enough todo in life, without wasting 


py succession ; and in the world of accounts, when 
it shall be near, who has sustained the plan allotted 
to him, blessed will he be, who has been astrength- 
ener ef the vast temple of human actions, whose 
conduct was followed by nomiserable consequen- 
ces, but whose example confirmed the wavering 
and reformed the bad. Cc. 





SOMETHING SENTIMENTAL. 
Zebedee Williams came into the little grocery of 
Tom Kidder, which was a den of resort for a parcel | 
of us, loungers, who were animalizing in the busy 
village of Billotstown, and therefore it seemed a 
little place, of great importance, for the transaction 
of little affairs. Zebedee came in, one December 
morning, which was merrily chasing away the chill 
clouds of the season, as it were to put off for a time, 
the winding-sheet of nature, from the frail things, 
that had so lately smiled in the sun-glow—he came 
in pale, haggard, and staring—it was evident that 
he had not slept over quietly—perhaps his father 
was dead—or, infinitely worse, perhaps his sweet- 
heart had given him the bag, (I knew that he 
waited on her home from the singing-school last 
night} or,—hang it, guessing was no certainty—so I 
modestly concluded to wait his disclosure—he tot- 
tered towards the settee and took a vacancy be- 
tween Sam Dutton and myself—all was silent, for 
we were wel!-bred, gentcel fellows, and knew bet- 
ter than to ask any thing further than, “ what’s the 
news”—but as our morning mug of hot sling was 
passing through my hands, I said, “ a fine morning 
Zeb,” and held it out to him—his face flushed for 
an instant, at the sound of a voice, he looked round 
glaringly, grasped the mug and held it still, fora 
minute, as though he was internally arguing the 
policy of following the example of Socrates. This 
was strange—every one thought so, but sat still— 
he put the mug to his mouth without the appear- 
ance of impulse, and swallowed every drop—it 
would have killed a well man—we knew it, but 
were chained to our seats—nothing could have ap- 
palled us more than the look, and manner of Zeb— 
he held the mug, as before, midway up, as though 
he had not done drinking—poor fellow, thought I, 
he is crazy, and I determined to try him— Zeb,” 
said I, ‘Zeb, did you have a pleasant walk last 
night ?” A slight convulsion passed over hin—he 
turned his eye round, slowly upon the company— 
he muttered faintly in his teeth—“ J saw it on” — 
the words operated as a spell upon him, and the 
most ghastly grin and the most violent shudder, that 
I ever saw, seized and distorted bis visage and 
whole frame. I caught hold of him—his flesh was 
cold and damp, and we rubbed his feet and hands 
and chafed his temples, till he was restored toa 
calm and reasonable state—the fit had gone. 
After nearly an hour, we had gained the follow- 
ing paaticulars. 
He left the school to go home with Susan Nich- 
ol, and had to walk a mile, passing the grave yard 
a quarter of a mile this side of her father’s house. 
They jogged along cosily,as every one has done 
more or less, in days of fresh feelings and sympa- 
thies, like a pair of cooing doves in the Juxury of a 
May afternoon, till they had arrived at that fearful 
place, where all solitary travellers were wont to 
hold their breaths, and wish for a temporary sus- 
pension of sight and hearing, lest some dreadful 
appearance should flit over the tomb-stones, or the 
bursting of the cerements, should quake their cor- 
poral system, like a jelly. Without any direct refer- 
ence, or perheps any thought of the grave yard, they 
drew closer together, and spoke lower as they came 
in sight of the place. There is certainly an -influ- 
ence in the precints of a grave-yard, which comes 
over the soul of the stoutest, as a heavy fog will 
settle dewn and oppress the leaves and the flowers 
of vegetation ; but the lovers were happy and sen- 
timental—and did not leave off pouring the rich 
stream of fond feelings and aspiring hopes; and 
whether it was really a supernatural influence. or a 
silly habit, or some other impulse, which made 
thein hug so much closer together there, than they 
had done before, I cannot tell—and it is of no con- 
sequence. They had got nearly by the grave-yard 
and just in front of a square tomb erected over the 
body of an old sea captain, who grew rich beyond 
seas, and died with many an evil insinuation threwn 
on his memory, when they heard a faint hissing 
noise, such as the wind, or a gpirit might easily 
make in passing through a crevice—their hearts 
and lips were still, but they moved a little further 
onward, when they heard the same awful sound 
again, close by theirside—they involuntarily looked 
toward the captain’s tomb—Susan shrieked as she 
saw the frightful apparition, that seemed to be as- 
ceénding from off the marble vault, stretching up- 
ward, with its long white robes waving dimly in the 
veiled moonliglit—the damp of death came over 
her, at the vision, and it faded from her sight—Zeb- 
edee fainted not, but it seemed as though a cold 
death’s hand was on his heart,—still, he was a man, 
and he clasped the lifeless form of Susan, and strug- 
gled on. She was recovering as he left her with her 
mother, and he wandered away. He could not re- 
turn to town except by the grave yard, or a road 
of many miles round, and he instinctively pursued 
the latter—he wandered about all night, and thought 
every blighted trunk a ghost or a demon, and the 
cries of the whippoorwill and the frogs, shricks of 
spirits in torture—he tried to speak, but he could 
not—he would have given worlds to utter one 
scream, but it swelled, choaking, in his throat—a 
bending branch had brushed off his hat, but he 
knew it not—he only felt the chill at his heart and 
the burning heat, that seemed to fall upon his brain 
as it were the sulphuric exhalations of the in- 
fernal tortures—Jt was thus, that he came among 
us—Dbut when his story was told—when he felt that 
he was in the world of living men, his pangs were 
deadened and he went quietly away—a solemn 
gloom was over us ; there wasa reality in all this, 
that could not be questioned, and we pondered for 
some moments silently, what might be the mysteri- 
ous cause and purport of this horrid visitation. 
Our melancholy, but vain contemplations were 
interrupted by a loud laugh, and the uprising of Jo. 
Whiting from behind a pile of empty barrels. 
‘ By the livin jingo,” said he “that are wasa tarna- 
tion good hit.” “* What's to pay Jo? what do you 
mean ?” ‘ Why, ye see, you must know as how 
Zeb. there, cut me out in goin home long o’ Suke, 
ye see ; and so, says J, to myself, if I could just 
scare ’em a leetledit, ye see, *twould be just about 
fair play—and so, arter they sct out, ye see, off I 
goes and gets a couple o’sheets and stands up on 








a hen in a flash o” lightnin ; Oh ! gracious, if you'd 
only been snug down behind the wall you'd ’a seen 
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fun, I tell ye, to kill old folks.” 


unsettled. Aaron WEATHERGLEE. 





“ My native land, good night.’’ 
Farewell! farewell! to the city ; 
To the friends that divided my soul, 
To the lasses the plain and the pretty, 
Long life, and farewell to the whole. 


I depart with no small discontent, 


With dismals, my fancy is stored ; 
As the sails of the schooner are bent, 
And the pilot is stepping on board. 


O days, that unhorored passed by, 
When I voted the city a bore. 
When gone, o’er your swiftness I sigh, 
Though I thought ye so tardy before. 
Thus man, what he has, will despise, 
Yet when lost, will discover too late, 
That he held a possession, to prize, 
As was said of his knife, by the Mate. 


Farewell! to my tailor, and hatter, 
(Whose griefs will be equal to mine,) 
Dear friends though, ye are, I must scatter, 
To the land of the olive and vine. 
Adieu, and remember me Fanny, 
If you can, till I get to Leghorn, 
Where the eyes are as brilliant as any 
That I leave, in this manner forlorn. 
Good bye to ye Kilner and Finn, 
In me, Sirs, you part with a fricnd ; 
Who gave his last dollar and grin, 
And neither remains, to expend. 
T leave you, ye Catchpoles so grim, 
To visit your brother, the shark ; 
Ye are bold, where the pocket is slim, 
And so slender is mine, I embark. 
Good bye to the rake, and the miser, 
To the good, the indifferent, and bad, 
To the foolish, the wise, and the wiser, 
To the lover, the sane, and the mad. 
But avast! for the light-house is nigh, 
And the sea, has an ominous swell ; 
Thercfore, to the pilot good bye, 
For tohim I commit my fare well. 


H. 





The rogue d’ye see, 

So obstinate his whim, 

{ found would not turn out for me ; 
So [—turned out for him.” 


It was pretty much so with our Postmaster ; he 
found the people were disposed to look into his of- 
fice, and the manner in which he discharged the 
duties of it, when “ he blustered and flustered, 
and said, Mr. Printer,” you had belter hold your 
tongue, or you'll lose your box ; now losing a box 
is better than getting one, if it comes upon the ear, 
and so the press was not silenced ; whereupon our 
Postmaster followed dae two last lines of our motto 
to the very letter, and began to make alterations ; 
his office swelled upon one side, and to accommo- 
date it, some four to six fect of room were taken 
from that place where “‘ merchants most do con- 
gregate” upon Sundays ; but, as if aman to grow 
large one way, must grow small the other, he cuts 
as much off of the other side to make room for the 
public to stand when waiting for letters ; then to 
show his unbounded liberality of partition room, 
he has had four holes cut where there were but 
two before ; therefore, when the holes are all 
open, just twice as many people as formerly can 
have the pleasure of seeing how fast the Ictters 
are sorted which must be a gratification to them. 
Improvements—fudge ; of what avail is it to en- 
large. the office ; it is the head which wants en- 
larging ; there'can be but one improvement or al- 
teration that will please our citizens ; when our 
postmaster says of asuccessor—* So I turncd out for 
him,” there will be a te deum sung in all our pub- 
lic places. 


ce 








A new religious paper is proposed at Lockport, 
New-York ; the advertisement will be found in 
another part of the paper. A letter from the neigh- 
borhood says “ agents are traversing through this 
country to get $25,000 of stock subscribed, to start 
a line of stages to run from Albany to Buffalo—ac- 
cording to the commandment ! The profits of this 
stock company to be applied in educating and send- 
ing out upon the world some poor Calvinistic young 
men.” The orthodox clergy in the state of New- 
York have been making great efforts within a year 
past ; meetings have lately been held in different 






before 
heavens we presume, from their manner of en- 
We were satisfied, | trance ; we then wink and blush, being sedate and 
and our belief in ghosts and goblins was once more | a bachelor; when we open our eyes again some- 
| thing is whirling upon one peg, like a top, but 
| whether it isa male ora female they don’t stay 
| long enough tor us to determine. If these French 
artistes have a right to spell the word with one 


| let us know what they found the claim upon. 
| Seriously, if the managers poy such an enormous 
) 
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the artistes come trom different parts of the 


letter more than we Yankee’s use, they ought to 


rice, they were at least, hoared. The dancers 
are worth seeing, if they could be seen before their 
exit ; the male’s dancing we consider a great exhi- 








bition of muscular power, but ité3 really laughable 
to hear them talk offive minutes spinning endanger- 
ing their ability to spin the next night ; they might 
dance every fiftecn minutes for four and twenty 
hours, 
On Tuesday evening a gentleman made his first 
appearance in Boston in the part of Octavian. 
We have seen the part performed in a worse man- 
ner. The performances of the fiiends of the de- 
butant were very amusing. 

On Wednesday evening The School of Reform. 
The Robert Tyke of Mr. Andrews was an excel- 
lent performance. 





We believe the Mayor’s report which was or- 
dered to be printed for the use of the citizens, has 
not yet made its appearance. Jf it has not gone 
to press, it would be the better fora revision. If 
ithas, His Honor had better publish an explana- 
tory pamphict. 





PauLapiumicaL. Coal has becn found in 
many parts of New-York. “ 

A law has passed the New-Yorl legislature 
making it murder to kill a man in a duel, if the man 
dies within the bounds of the state. A section of 
the law subjects seconds to punishment as felons. 
Such a law should be passed in every state, and 


the military, but to club law of every kind, honor 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

A shooting match took place at Bushwick, L. I. 
on the 29th February, in which one man killed 
eighteen pigeons out of twenty-one, and another 
sixtcen out of twenty-one, the pigeons flying from a 
trap. 

Another book has been published in London en- 
titled United States of /imerica as they are, in 
which the truth is told of this country according to 
the most approved English models. 

A grand coloured fancy bali, was got up at 
Philadelphia last week, since which the negroes 
have been black-Ualled in all the newspapers. 

A little girl was reading, ina very honest man- 
ner, the advertisement of the Salem Theatre, say- 
ing, “ will be presented, &c. Beaur without 
Belles” (bellies). ‘ Oh! yes, said her sister, that 
means the men in the pictures, with such tight 
corsets.” Quite an apt commentary. 

The bill allowing Dewitt Clinton’s heirs the com- 
pensation due him as Canal. Cdémmissioner, has 
been defeated in the New-York House of Assem- 
bly, there not being a constitutional majority. The 
queston was decided upon old party grounds. 

The steam boat Chancellor “Livingston has been 
fitted up in the most zuperb manner, to runbetween 
New-York and Providence. 

Mr. George D. Prentice, known better by his 
signature of Zl Penseroso, is about establishing a 
new paper at Hartford, Con. 

Generals Gaines and Scott are at issue about the 
right and title each of them claims to the vacant 
post of commander ig chief. They should remem- 
ber the fable of the man and the oyster. 

Rev. Alva Woods of Brown University has been 
appointed to, succecd Mr.Holley as President of 
Transylvania University. 

Leigh Hunt tells bad stories of Lord Byron. It 
is presumed that Byron’s fame will not be any bet- 
ter for the disclosure. 

At the late Greek meeting at New-York it is said 
the ladies contributed their ear and finger rings. 
Why not give the hard cash? the New-York jew- 
ellers will not buy the trinkets at their value. 

Cobbett has addressed a long letter to the King 
of England, offering himself for the office of Prime 
Minister. 

Senefelder, the inventor of lithrography, bas dis- 
covered a new mote of printing tvom painting, 
which has all the qualities of those executed in 
oil. He has termed it Mo.aic Printing, and it is re- 
markable for its beauty, lightness, and durabiltty. 

A pair of steel scissors has been made at Albany, 
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towns upon the canal, at which individuals have 
agreed not to patronise any boats or stages which 
are run upon the Sabbath. They say they do not 
want legislative enactments, (they have lately 
failed in some plan before the New-York lezisla- 
ature,) but that the finger of scorn shall be 
pointed at every violater of the Sabbath. The 
finger of contempt will travel quite as fast after 
those who attempt to put down enterprises of any 
kind not contrary tothe laws of the land. If the 
friends of liberal Christianity do not look after these 
orthodox gentlemen, we shall soon be saddled with 
a law obliging us to believe in the Trinity and 
patronize missions. 





City Arrarrs. In the Common Council on 
Monday evening an order was passed providing for 
the sale of certain lots of land, belonging to the 


city. 

xt a meeting of the Primary School committee, 
on Monday evening an alinost unanimous vote was 
passed rejecting the proposition contained in the 
Mayor’s report, for introducing the Monitorial 
System into the primary schools. Our Mayor will 
gain but little popularity by his new plans. 





In the Massacnusetts LEGISLATURE, the 
Canal and River Bills get along very slowly. As 
fast as the Canal is dug, the banks are carried away 
by amendments, some of which are deep enough to 
dig all the rocks from the bed of the river. The 
Warren Bridge Bill is undergoing a full share of dry 
speeches. It is said that it will pass the Senate, 
but the governor’s veto may show that it is built 
upon a sandy foundation. 

The bill to provide for internal improvements by 
railways passed the House on Wednesday, [52 to 





Concress. Business dull, and no hopes of ris- 
ing until warm weather sets in. 


Bostox THEATRE. We have heard much 
complaint at the shortness of the dances introduced 
by the French Opera Dancers at this establishment. 
A writer in the Bulletin has calculated that they 
receive about fifty dollars a minute for capering, 
which we should think pretty liberal wages. They 
come here with as much importarice as an English 
tragedian, give notice that they cannot repeat a 








the old captain’s tomb, with ’em all over my head, 
and dangling down, pretty confounded fine, I tell 
ye ; but darn it all, ye see, they wouldn’t look up, 
cause I guess they were slubbering soft soap, and 
all that ere sort o’ thing ; but I didn’t mean to loose 


*em a touch o’ our old gander, and that did it for 





: ‘yast $s, knowledge, aud virtuous principles, round the 








| dance upon the same evening,—so don’t encore,— 
| dance from three to five minutes, pocket their fifty 
‘dollar bill, cut a caper and disappear. A sober 
| man, like ourself, who does not understand the trick 
| of these things, might as well have his back to the 


said toequal any made in Europe. 

| The Maryland House of Delegates has authoris- 
| ed a subscription of $300,000 to the Baltimore and 
| Ohio rail road stock. 

| A house on Merrimack-street was consumed by 
| fire on Thursday morning, and an Irishman burned 
| to death. 

Rev. Samuc) Presbury was ordained over the 
Unitarian Society at Northfield on the 27th ult. 
Sermon by Rev. Mr. Pierpont, of this city. 

The latest accounts from England rumor an en- 
tire change in the ministry. 

The Grand Turk was making active preparations 
for war. 

Five persons have been arrested at New-Orleans 
for attempting to fire the city. One of them con- 
fessed. 

By the new tariff the Manufacturers of Woollens 
will be eleven per cent. worse off than before. 

Thirty thousand pounds sterling were expended 
upon the annuals published in London this winter. 

Three hundred and eight new houses were built 
in the towv of Ciucinnati, Ohio, during the year 
1827. . 

There are twenty fellows in Philadelphia, who 
pretend.to be conjurors, and derive a good subsis- 
tence from the liberality of the ladies. 

Mr. Warren Burton was ordained on Wednes- 
day, over the third Congregational Church at Lech- 
mere Point. 

A son of Mr. Amos Parker, of Charlestown, 
New-Hampshire, was accidentally killed by his 
brother. 

Letters from Washington state that Mr. Web- 
ster has been nominated ministcr to England. 


RELicrous DENOMINATIONS IN EvROPr.— 
From an estimate recently published it appears that 
there are in Europe. 

Roman Catholics, 112,878,428 


Greek Church, more than 40,000,000 
English Church, 6,500,000 
Presbyterians, — 2,300,000 
English Dissenters, 3,000,000 


NUMBER oF MINISTERS IN NEW-ENGLAND. 
Society contains atabular view of the number of 


iven in the Registers of the several! states for 1527. 
he number, as in the Registers, is 1654. The ac- 
tual number of stated ministers in New-Fagiand, 
of all denominaticns, is supposed to be not far from 
1800. The population of R 
This would give one minister to every 1000 souls. 
In the year 1750, there was in New-Engiland, one 
liberally educated minister to every 625 souls. 
There are thirty seven Religious newspapers in 
the United States, and nearly 3,000,000 of printed 
sheets are supposed to be issued annually.—{ Unita. 





my share o’ the fun, and so conbung “em I just gin | stage as his face. The sense of vision is drowned | "iam Advocate.) 
| in the delightful music, and when the curtain rises | f b 
’em slick enough—by mighty, they were asscart a¢ | the lights and brilliant scenery cannot he inspected 40S. Piereed the animal with his halbert. On the 


An Irish Sergant on a march being attacked by a 





the civil authorities made paramount not only to 
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Jninisters of all denominations in New England, as | 


ew-Englandis 1,500,000. | 





complaint of the owner, the superior officer said to 
the offender—* Murphy you were wrong in this 
You should have struck the dog with the butt end 
of four halbert, and not with the blade.” “ Piais 
our honor,” says Murphy, “and | would have 
vcen glad for to save myse 
my iron, if he had oniy been so kind as to bite me 
with his tail instead of his teeth.” 





! 





Masonic Eatenvar. | 
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COMMUNICATIONS NENT WEEK. | 
King Solomon, Charlestown, Tuesday. | 
Bethesda, Brighton, “ i 
Portland, Portland, Wednesday. 
St. Andrews, Boston, Thursday. 
Rising Sun, | 





Nantocket, Monday. 








In this city, Mr. Henry Homer to Miss Susan Wallis 
Dupee ; Mr. Charles HH. W. Taylor to Miss Mary T. 
Nichols; Mi. Robert 3. Harratt to Miss Anu Btiza Ayres; 
Mr. Ephraim L. Baker to Misa Sarah Maria Miliken 5 Mr. 
Marrington Hatch to Miss Ann Russ ; Mr. Nathan AVood 
to Miss Abigail Dill. 
— Mr. Thomas Nicholson to Miss Ruth 
and. 
In Salem, Mr. Vaniel Caldwell to Miss Althea Wood 
worth. 
in Manchester, Mr. Johu B. Lamson to Miss Lucy Ann 
“maith. 
tn Danvers, Mr. Benjainin Jacobs, jr. to Miss Miriam 8, | 
Buttrick. 
in Lowell, Mr. Abiel Abbot to Miss Ruth Morrill. 
In Andover, Mr. Zenas Fuller, of this city, to Miss 
Mary «. Stevens. 
dn Haverhill, Capt. Benjamin Webster to Miss Ann A. 





i 
\ 
| 
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a. 
- - Bridgewater, Rev Almon Gushia to Mis. Abigail 

‘obes. 

In Mariborough, Mr. Joseph Jackson Lecain to Miss 
Lydia Bond. 

- in Northampton, Dr. Edwin Cooke to Miss Elizabeth 
unt, 

tn Nantucket, Mr. Jethro Gazduer to Miss Lucinda N. 
Eldredge. 

In Portsmouth, Capt, Joseph W. Laighton to Miss Mar- 
tha Hart. 

In New-Haven, Mr. Laban 8S. Beecher, of Boston, to 
Miss Frances Amelia Lines. 

in Alton, N. Hl. Capt. Robert Grace, of Newburyport, 
to Miss Ann Crocket. 

In Haverhill, N. H. Deacon Stephen Morse, aged 77, to 
Mrs. Eunice Burbank, aged 73. 

in Philadelphia, Mr. Isaac Ashmead to Miss Belina 
Farren, of Boston. 

In ‘vy ashington city, Mr. John Adams, second son of 
the Presidént, to Miss Mary Catherige, daughter of the 
' late Walter Hellen, Esq. 

in Leesburg, Va- Dr Jesse S Wilson to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Rev. George Richards, formerly of 
Portsinouth, N. H. 

In Halifax, N. 8. Mr. Joseph Howe, Editor of the Nova 
Scotian, tu Miss Catherine Susan Ann MeNab, 


—z. 


Deaths. 


Capt. John Thompson, aged 39, formerty 
Me. ; Horace, son of Mr. Thomas Coburn, 








Tn this city 
of Deer isle, 
aged 4 years. 

in Charlestown, Mr. Daniel White, aged 55 ; Dolly B. 
Reinet, aged 29. 

In Roxbury, Miss Mary Pitts, aged 16. 

In Dorchester, Mr. Charles Walker, aged 37. 

In Cambridge, Miss Mary Pearce, aged 64. 

In Billerica, Mr. Samuel Bowers, aged 74, a patriot of 
the revolution. 

in Hingham, Mr. Stephen Lincoln, aged 74. — 

In Danvers, Mrs. Sally Southwick, aged 29. 

In Gloucester, widow Hannah Williams, aged 94. 

In Newbury port, Mr. Nathauiel G. Tyson, late keeper 
of Boar’s ilead Hotel. 

in Newbury, Mrs. Mary Stingsbury, aged 81 ; widow 
Bright, aged 72. 

in Plymouth, Mr. John Trask, aged 59. 

In Kmgston, Mr. ‘Thomas Hulines, aged 73 ; Mrs. Ruth 
M’Lauthien, aged 56. 

In Attleborough, Miss Mary Wilmarth, aged 103. 

In Bolton, Mr. Jazaniah Mougiton, aged £4. 

In Paxtoa, Mr. seth Metcalf, aged Sz. 

In Acton, Miss Mary Wheeler, aged 23. 

In Westininster, Mr. Abijah Woud, aged 68. 

in Nantucket, Mrs. Lettice Gordon, aged 32; “Mr. Ed- 
ward C. barrett, aged 21. - 

in Warwick, Mass. Mrs. Lucy, wife of Mr. Samuel 
Fay, aged 5. 

tn Portsmouth, Mr. Andrew Beck, aged 8&7 ; Charles 
Chase, aged !7. 

in Portlaud, Mes. Jane Burnham, eged 25. 

In Middletown, Con. Mrs. Nancy Boston, aged 47. 

In New-ifaven, Me. Benjamin Sherman, aged 33. 

In fia@dam, Con. George LB. Smith, aged 19. His death 
was occasioned by drinking through inistake spirits mixed 
with corrosive sublimate. 

in Londonderry, Sir. John Dow, jr. aged 24. 

in Bath, N. Hi. sir. Richard Sanborn, aged 73, one of 
the first settlers of the tawa, and a revolutionary pension- 
er; Mrs. Susan, wife of ‘Timothy Barron, Esg. aged 40, 
after a distressing Ulness of many years. 

In Lancaster, N. Hf. of a paralytic shock, Jonas baker, 
Esq. aged 74. He had been a Justice of the Peace and 
Quorum for the couaties of Graken and Coos, for more 
than thirty years. 

In Troy, N. 1. Mrs. Mary Lyman, aged 43. 

In Colebrook, Mrs. Nancy Hutcherson, aged 25 She 
bore her sickness with Christian resignation, and left the 
world in the triumph of faith, and full assurance of a hap- 
py and blessed iminortality. she left a husband and two 
children to moura the loss of an affectionate aad a tender 
pirent. 

in Guilford, on the_19th inst. while Mr. Gilbert Eustus 
was endeavoring to load a large log upon _the‘top of two 
others, it suddenly slid and fell upon the head and right 
leg of his only son, Edwin Eustus, a sprightly lad of eight 
years, and instantly precipitated him trum time to eter- 


nity. 

in Royalton, Vt. Simon J. Stone, Esq. formerly of 
Piermont, aged 45. 

In Hallowell, Ezekiel Goodale, Esq. aged 47. 

Last week a son of Mr. Brown of Hallowell, the inn- 
keeper, about 12 years old, was thrown from a horse 
Which ran away with him, and instantly killed. 

in New-York, Mr. Henry W. Willis, aged 22, 
of West-Bridgewater. 

In Kingston, N. Y. Christopher Tappan, \. 

In Washington city, Major General Jacob Brown, 
Commander th Chief of the Amny of the United States, 
after a brief Naess of three or four days, preceded by a 
general indisposition of Jonger duration. General Brown 
was born in the state of New-York, and was by birth a 
member of the Society of Friends ; but by disuniting 
himself from the peaceful sect to which he belonged, at 
the call of his country, during the last war, and taking 
upon himthe part of the soldier, which he discharged to 
the great advantage of the nation, and to his own honor 
and glory, he has given to his name a place in history, 
too conspicuous to require any accompanying comments. 
As a soldier he was ve po by bravery, self-pos- 
session and prudence ; and as a man he is spoken of as 
being blameless and exemplary. . 

In Madison county, Vir. Mr. Robert L. Madison 
nephew of President Madison, aged 33. He represented 
his county several yearsin the Legislature. 

-" Meiten, N. 3. Mrs. Abigail Hall, formerly of Boston, 
aged 72. . 

At the Parish of St. Roch, Canada, John Robertson, 
aged 97, formerly a soldier in Frazier’s Highlanders, in 
which regiment he came to this country in 1757. 

At Georgetown, Demerara, Mrs. Mary Hicks, relict of 
Dr. Jonathan Hicks, formerly of Boston 

At Gesaria, in Capadocia, in October last, of bilious fa- 
ver, Mr. Gridley, one of the American Missionaries in 
Palestine. 

Drowned, at Albany, Mr. Jamcs Hawes. Mr. H and 
family had taken passage in a tow boat for New-York, 


formerly 
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BOSTON THEATRE, 


LAST NIGHT OF MONS. AND MADAME ACIULLE 


ANU MADAMOISELLE R1LANSE. 

March 7, Will be pri 

sented the new Operatic Comedy, im 2 arts, cabie! 

BE RENCONTRE, After which, the celedrated Pari 
M A¢urece and Mad 

Enotes, will dance a GRAND PARISLAN 

To conclude with the Melu 


Ta preparation, the beautiful @cente Drama of PY. 





WILKINS, ar the Fivixe Istasogns. 
UNITARIAN ADVOCATE. 
| PESHIS DAY pablished by BOWLES & DEARBORN, the 


Unitarian Advocate, edited by the Rev. EB. Q. sew: 
. j Coxtents. Miscellany—Proper 
Unity of Jesus; Right Method of Inquiry in Religion , 
Fragment, Theory of Morals ,; Hiuts on Beli correction 4 
Explanation of Texts , Letter of a Boston Gentleman 
to a Unitanan Ciergyman ; Judge Howe ; Evening 
Hymn. Sunday Schoolsa—Sunday Scheel fastruction ; 
fints to Teachers , Edict of a Sunday School.  tntef 
ligeneo—U aitarianism in Connecticut ; Gibb's Getentus j 
Balance of Crime , German Theology ; Gibles | Oh) 
ed, Religions Denominations in Europe ; Old Boutli 
Church in Portsinouth, N. HW. 5 New Meeting Hewse to 
Walpole, N. H. ; Clristian Neighbor ; Namber of Mini« 
ters in New-England ; American Bible Class Society 4 
Religious Magazines in the United Statea ; Religious 
Newspa ers in the United States 5 Churclt’ at Lecharere 
Point ; Ordination. 

“ God, having raised up his Son Jesus, sent hint to bies# 
us, in turning away every one of us from our iniguities.’ 
—Prter. 

“ We can do nothing against the truth, but fer the 
truth.??—Pavun. 

Mareh 7. 


Whitman's Discourse on Regenerction. 
UST publisked by BOWLES & DEARBORN, 7, 
Washington-street, A Discourse en Regeneration, by 
—— Whitman, of Waltham.—Price 12 1-2 cents. 
furch 7. 


—_——-_ 


FURNITURE, FEATHERS, &c. 
TO. 354, Washington-street, corner of Hayward Place. 
‘The subscriber would inform his friends and the 
public in general, that he has taken a new lease of the 
Mansion House and other Buildings of the late Dr. Hay- 
ward’s for ten years ; by making great improvement? 
and renting a part, he has his own rent free, which will 
enable him tosell cheaper than those who pay large rents, 
or Commissions for selling their goods. He bas on hand 
a good stock of Live Geese Feathers, which he will 
warrant to be as good as can be found in this city, and 
will sell them for ten per cent. less than the usual price, 
for cash only. He also, continues to manufacture fusit- 
jonable Cabinet Furniture, Couches, Sofas, Chairs, &c. 
Feb. 29. tf. T. HUNT, Agent. 








HAT MANUFACTORY FOR SALE. 

{TE subscriber offers for sale the establishinent knows 

by the style and title of the “ Cumberland Hat Mau - 
ufactory,’? situated on Fore-street, Portland. ‘The 
establishment contains a Copper Dve Kettle, with a Cast 
Iron Wheel, Copper Boiler, Lead Plank Kettle with six 
Planks, 0 large Cistern for rain water, and is completely 
furnished with Blocks and Tools. ‘The whole will be, 
sold ata low rate, if applied for soon, anda lease given 
of the premises. This being the only Manufactory of 
any importance in the county offers an excellent op- 
portunity for any one who is acquainted with the busi- 
hess, and can command a small capital. Applications by 
mail, or in person will receive the attention of 

‘ JESE HASKELL. 

Portland, Feb. 27. 





EPLY and Review of “a Letter of a Gentleman in 
Boston to a Unitarian Clergyman,” &c. 

BOWLES & DEARHKORN, 72, Washington-street, a4 
WAIT, GREENE & CO, 13,Court-strect—will publish ow 
SATURDAY, a Reply of a Unitarian Clergyman to the 
% Letter of a Gentleman of Boston.’’ 

Arso—a Review of a “Letter from a Gentleman in 
Boston toa Unitarian Clergyman of that city.’’ 

Price of each, $7 per hundred, $1 per dozen, and 10 
cents single. Feb. 15. 





MUSIC TUITION. 
GILBERT JONES, from London, late of is Majesty's 
Chapel Royal, and Organist at Chauncey Place’ 
Church, tenders his services to the public, as teacher of 
the ORGAN, PIANO FORTE, AND SINGING, 
For terms and references, please call at his room, Noe 
2 Carver street. Gt Feb1 





REMOVAL. ‘ 

UGUSTUS KEPPELL, would inform his friends and 

the public, that he has removed from lianover- street, 

to No, 68, Market-street, (three doors from Court-street.y 

Feeling grateful for past patronage, he svlicits a contine 
uance of their favors. Feb. 2 





N. & D. LOMBARD | 

NTEND changing their business in the Spring, and 

now offer their Stock of Jewelry at cost, consisting of 
a richassortment of Pearl, Filagree, Jet, and Berlin trom 
Earrings, Pins, and Rings; Neecklaces.; Gilt and Berlin 
Jron Bracelets, Seals, Chains, and a vanety of Fancy 
Goods, at No, 9, Court-street. S 

Feb. 15, 





FASHIONABLE DRESSING KOOM. 
G EORGE PUTMAN, Fashionable Hair Cutter, takes thee 
_method of informing the public iv general, that he stl 
continues at his old stand, No. 211, Washington-street, » few 
ours north of jhe Matikorough Hotel, where he may be 
found at a1i hours, and bopes, by unremitied industry ane ate 
tention to business, to merit ard receive their coutinaed pate 
ronage. episty Jnly 27. 





DOVER HOTEL. 

jor C. MARCH respectfully informs his friends and 
the public that he is still the keeper of the Public House 

in Dover, N. H. known by the name of the DOVER HOTEL 
where no exertions will be spared to merit a continuance of 
the public patronage. The fullowing Stages arrive at, aud 
depart from his house :— 

rhe Accommodation Stage to Boston and Lowell, by wa 
of Newburyport, leaves the Dover tfotel on Monday, ‘Wede 
nesday, and Friday at 7A. M. and arrives in Lowell ot 5 Po 
M. and at Boston a6 P. M. Returning, leaves Buston and 
Lowel! on ‘fuesday, Thursday and Saturday at 3 A. M. and 
arrives at Dover at7 P. M. ; passes choonalt Durham, New- 
a Exeter, Awesbuy,; isewburyport, Ipswich and 
alein. 

The Mail Stage to Boston, hy way of Newburyport, leeves 
the Dover Hotel Monday, Widne sday and Friday 9 A- 
M. aad intersects the Great Mail Stage from Poithad te 
Bostun. Returning. leaves Newhuryport Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday after the arrival of the alail Stage fromdostew, 
and arrives at Dover at 12 o'clock uoon; pases through Pers 
ham, Newuarket, Exeter, Amesbury, Newburyport, Ipswiels 
and Salem. 

The Accommodation Stage to Bostun and Lowell, by way 
of Haverhill, leaves the Bover Motel on Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Satnrday at7 A. M. and arrives at Lowell at 5 P.M. 
and at Boston at 6 P.M. Returning, leaves Boston and Lows 
ell at & A. M. and arrives at Dover at 7 P. M5 passes 
through Durham, Newmarket, Exeter, Kiagston, Maverbitl, 
Andover and Reading. : 

he Acecmmodation Stage to Portland, by way of Keane 
bunk, Jeaves the Dover Hotel every day (except Sunday) a€ 
8 A. M. and arrives at Portland al 5 P. Mo; leaves Poriland 
every day except Sunday,and ai rives at Dover 5 P.M. pisses 
through &. Berwick, Berwick, Weil, Keanebuuk and saeu. 

The accommodation Stage to Portland, by way of Alfiedy 
leaves the Dover Hotel on Tuesday, Thursday and Satorday. 
atS A.M. and arrives at Portlond af 6 P.M. Keturniny, 
leaves Portland at 3 A. M Monday, Weduesday and Fridays 
and arrives at Dover at 5 P. M.; passes through 8. Berwieks 





and in attempting, as is supposed, to go on board at night, 
he fell in the river and was drowned. His family, uuap- | 
prised of this circumstance, left there the same morning 
for New-York. 

Lost overboard from bark Concordia, in Chesapeake |} 
Bay, Mr. Stillman B. Newcom), of #oston. He teil from | 
the main yard. 

At sea, Mr. Ebenezer Clark, of Chatham, aged 93, sea- 
man of brig Cipher. 

' 
' 











PROPOSALS, 

Fo publishing a new Religious Wort, in the village 

of Lockport, Niagara County :—to be devoted to the 

defence of Primitive Christianity —to be entitled PRIEST- 
CRAFT EXPOSED. 

The object of thia publication is to review the “ reli: 
gious’? sehemes of vur day,.nd theirlegitimate offsprings, | 
mnis-called * + if ostitetlons —toexhibit ina vivid | 
light the manner in which they are «pied and the etfect 
they will ultimately have ou the 4 erica: i. As 
these institutions are managed by men who claim to be 
followers of our Lord and his Apostles, a compayison of | 
the clsracters Will become necessary. ‘hat thousands 
in our country are ‘‘ ministering, ascf the ability that 
God giveth’? we do firmly believe ; yet, it cannot be de- | 
med that (cvs of Vowmaais, Christendom and ou of x, + 
are at this day, ** through covetousness, and with feigned | 
words making merchandize of souls’’—“ who commass ! 
sea and land to make, one proselyte’’—“ and bind heavy 
burthens and grievous to be borne, and will not touch 
them with ohe of their fingers.” Pits « cr of men, 
wherever found, shall receive our respeet fet and ucdivided 
attention—their right to take the scanty piltaure ¢ ne 
art wet hedness, to build up their Craft, and rivet their 
galling chains on #- »f will be questioned—The 4. -- 
« by which their (raft is supported will be contrasted | 
| withthe doctrines of our Lord and Saviour—their : -to/csaat 
} and sypor ci of acts and doings, will he com «assed ritavut | 
| fear, and with as inuch -Aarity as the case demands. | 

The Fact, that almost every avenue to jearning is | 

grimly guarded by these avaricious hirelings, and the 
| generation that will in atew years be on the stage, are 

growing up with their aceti c+, should agouse every 
friend of reli cous liberty —every enemy to an «relesiast 

est nishrment—to AN UNION OF CHURCH 41ND STATE. j 
| Sectarian controversies will be avoided, thuagh our | 
| coluinns will be open to ali. j 
| Should a sufficient number of sabecribers be obtained, | 
the first number will be issued on the “¢@ of June, 16%, | 
and continue to be pubiished on the first Monday in cach 
month theresfier—each number containing sixteen octavo | 
pages, making a volume of 192 pages in 12 months, at 9] | 
per annum, payable in advance. " 

Agents will be allowed every tenth copy. Printers 
giving this prospectus an msertion, shail receive the work | 
for one year, and our thanks. } 

UP Those wishingto patronize the work will forward | 
their names to COOLEY & LATHROP, Printers, to 
whom ali communications may be addressed, post paid. 

Lockport, Feb. 20, 1628. 
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Berwick, Altced, Buxton and Gorhan. 
The Dover, Sandwich, and Plymouth, N.H. Stage, leaves 
the Dover Hotel on Wedne sday ot 7 A MM. and arrives at 


| Sandwich at 7 P. M.; leaves Sandwich on Thursday af 5 A- 


M. aud arrives et Dover at 6 P.M.; leaves Dover on Friday 
at 7 A. M. and arrives a! Sandwich y7 P.M. ; lemves Sande 
wich on Saturday morning at 5 A. M. and arrives at Plymoaiiy 


| at 12 noon, and arrives at Sandwich at 6 P. M.; leaves Bando 
| wieh oa Monday at 6 A. M. and arrives ot Dover at 6P. Me 


Passes by Gireat Falls Factory. through Rochester, Warmings 
ton Dock, Chesnut Hille, Middleton Comer, New ’ 
Altou, Wolihorough, Tufte: ocough, Moukoubus ough, Gand 
wich, &c. tu Ph mouth. ‘ 

‘the Dover and Portsmouth Acecnmodation Stage 
the Dover fistel every morning (orcep: Bunday) at 
7 and arrives at Portsurouth at nil! p« 
Porismouth every afernvan (ex°~; 
al Drover at 7 

The 5. Berwick, Dover, and Portsmeath Mail Stage leaves 
S Berwick every morning at 6 o’elock, and arrives at Dover 
ai 7; leaves Dover at haif past Gand arrives at Portemuuth at 
1! leaves Pustsmouth after the arrival f the Great Marl 
from Boston and arrives at Dover at 1 P. M. acd 8. Berwick 
ai 2. 

Tie Dover and Great Falls Accoumedation Stage leaves 
the Dover Hotel every evening (exc ~unday) afier the are 


% RKeturnin 
zerdey) at 5 and arrives 


i rwalef the Portsmouth and Boston Staces, and arrives st 


Great Falls at 2 P.M. , leaves Great Kalle every morwing 
fexcept Suuday) at 6 A. M. aad arrives at Dover at 7. Acunch 


| jeaves the Dover Hotel on Sandsys for Great Fails at 9,1, 


anda 
Th 
Dov-* *) (©! on Mundas, Wednesday and Friday a! 9 0'che 
andarnives at Coveord at 5 P.M. Returni 
on Tuesdes, Thursday and Saturday af 7 A. and ariives ag 
Dover ai 2 P. M. asses through Derhat, Nusthe 
Epsom, znd Chichester- 
This Line connects at Northaood with a Lise from thet 
place to Gilmanton and Meredith at Duser wih the Line to 
tland. 
.C.M. would olmerve, that no new arrangement as tok- 


cs 


Por 
J 


| en place in the time of the arreval aad departure of any of 


the Beton or Dover Stages. 
Uooksfor all the Stages which lerve Dover in any dinee- 


| tive are kept at the Dover Hotel, where any informaisow re- 


spective Stages and Stage routs will he freely gies. 
f 
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A. GOULD 


H 2S removed tothe fret heuse north of the Baetit Meet- 
we Home, in Charlestown, formerly occapied by Tt 
Jachoun, and has placed bis SPONGE BLACKING for the 
accummedaien of he castomers at the fell. weg places, viz 
Silas Pieree, & Co. Elov-sireet—Jusith Heydea, and LL. 
Kasson & Co. Nerth Market-grert—F. W. Beater. Fv- 
a tmenait aee Lincela, sear the head of Indig 
Wha 

ry Prepored and siened by A. GOULD, Charlestowa, 
Mas. A.k for Gould's Byonge Biechwc, a you with be 
particular. Alj orders pucctually sitended to. 

Bay 13 : erty 
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. THE MARCH TO THE TOMB. 
We come fort’ from the dreadfal Unknown, 
_ Where the bars of otemity close, 
Aad we hesten like the streams that flow on 
To the fountain whence they erase. 
‘We come out from the cradle, and tire 
Of the sweets of the miiik and the knee ! 
For the restiess young spirit hath ever desire 
To a tofties branch on the tree ; 
And we rise till ambition looks light 
On the blessed all-hallow of home, 
When, new pleasures to seck, or new treasures to get, 
‘To the four winds of heaven our faces we eet, 
Bat we'll meet where the past generations have met, 
For we're all on the march to the tomb. 
The lover goes out to the grove, 
Where beauty’s idolators stray, 
, And he besks in the sunny illusions of love, 
Till his merry heart dances its day. 
The hero seeks honor in power, 
And erults in the battle-field train, 
Bat he thinks not of fate, who is winging the bour, 
When the slayer shall rest with the slain, 
And we love, till the spoiler lays waste 
Our idols of beauty and Licom ; 
And we fight till the day of our triumph is past, 
When the strong and the weak in one balance are cast, 
And the heavy-toned lesson assures us at last, 
That we're ali on the march tothe tomb. 
The miscr delights in his gold, 
And he (oils after heap @pon heap, 
Till the change of his countenance comes=and behold ! 
He has sown what anceher shall reap. 
Yea, the King hath no boon from his birth, 
To ensure a less perishing span, 
For the prince in his pomp is but dust of the earth, 
And his days are the days of a maa. 
So we treasure onr toile till they glad 
The dull sluggard that comes in our room ; 
And we reign till the rulers of empire are laid 
Where the sceptre that levels distinction is swayed, 
And their destinies sound like @ voice from the dead, 
That we're all on the march to the tomb. 





DERATES IN CO GRESS. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, February 7. 

The bill fur the relief of Mariguy D’Au- 
terive being under consideration, —__ 

Mr. BARNARD poke as follows: 

Mr. Speaker,—I'must now ask the in- 
duigence of the Huuse while I explain, as 
briefly as I am able, the reasone that will 
gover me in my vote on the bi!l for the re- 

iefof D'Auterive. Perhaps I should have 
done this when the subject was in commit- 
tee of the whole, or before the House, on 
the amendment of the gentleinan from 
Louisiane, (Mr. Gurley.) Sir, 1 was about 
todo so immediately before the questicn 
was taken on that amendment, and should 
have done sn, could 1 have summoned to 
my aid assurance enough to rise for discus- 
sion amid the loud and repeated calla of 
question,” which came from every part 
of the House. Asit is, I cannot record my 
vote against the claims of D’Auterive, as I 
feel myself compelled to sto, without ac- 
companying that vote with my reasons 
for it. Gladly would I relieve myself from 
the labor of addressing the Huuse, and the 
House from the troulte of hearing ime ; 
‘awd T would do so, could I refer to the re- 
marks of any gentleman who has, at any 
time, taken the floor against this claim, as 
comprehendihg and explaining, with sufii- 
cient accuracy, the view which I entertain 
ofthe subject. Butf cannot. And 1 must 
new add another, (Mr. Miner,) wir has 
just taken hi< seat, to the number of those 
who have addressed! the House against this 
claim, with whose general view of the aub- 
ject I cannot agree, theugh J do certainly 

" agree with them all in many particulars. 

Si will be observed that there are several 
items of claim embraced in this bill. In 
relation to all of which, with one single ex- 
ception, 1 desire now to give no opinion 
whatever. Tle one item to which I now 
allade, and for the insertion of which in 
the bill I must now vote against the whole 
_ Claim, is the item of damages for injuries 
done to the person of the slave of D’Aute- 
rive. 

I agree perfectly with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania who has just addressed 
the House, (Me. Miner,) that, in the discus- 
sion of this subject, several questions have 
been argued very much at length, which 
are nearly, if not wholly, impertinent and 
unnecessary. Such,in my opinion, is the 
question, whether the impressment of pri- 
vate property into the public service, by the 
commander of an army, in time of war, is 
legal or illegal? Such is also the question, 
whether the evidence before us shews that 


* = thie slave went into service by impress- 


ment, or by contract with his master? And 
such, | agree with the same gentleman, is 
the question, whether slaves are or are not 
property ? 
Sure I am that gentlemen will agree 
with me, that had the discussions of these 
questions been avoided, this House would 
have esenped -an excitement which is al- 
ways to be deprecated. But, I am not sure, 
that even with these questions untouched, 
I shall be able to lay my hand so gently 
upon the subject, as not to wake anew the 
vibrations of some tender chord—I hope 
it may not he an angry one—and, whatever 
opinion may be entertained of the correct- 
~nees of the view which I am about to pre- 
gent to the House. Tearnestly offer this 
eingle prayer to the candor and liberality of 
gentlemen who may not agree with me, 
~ sharthey willdome the justice ta believe, 
that my sentimentson this subject are hon- 
est centiments—that they have been form- 
ed after the most patient deliberation—and 
that I cherish them the more, because, 
though I may find myself deceived, I hold 
them to be such as ought not to offend the 
most fastidious holder of this species of 
property, called slaves. 

Sir, a just claim, presented to this House, 
needs no precedent to support it; and if 
the claim be not meritorious, no precedent 
gan sanction it. The better way to judge 
*. of this item of claim to which 1 have re- 
@ «ferred, a8 in all similar cases, is, to strip it 

of every embellishment. and to lock at it as 
it stands by itself, iu a naked statement of 
the case. 

D’Auterive was the owner of a slave 
calied Warwick. ‘In time of war, the com- 
mander of an army mace a requisition fur 
assistance in throwing up defences, in the 
face of the enemy. Under this requisition 
Warwick was put to service, and, while in 
that service, received two wounds from 
the enemy’s gunse—one in the eye, the other 
on the arm ; by means of which his value 

- to his-naster was and is leeser.ed two hun- 
dred dollars. Thisis a plain and simpie 
Matement of the case ; and upon it ariscs 

plain and simple question—shall the 
vernment pay the master the damages 
Which he has sustained, through the per- 

~ @enal injury done to his slave * 


admit its illegality. 


Lam not aware that any one cen object 
toany went of fairness in inaxiog the state- 
ment, or putting the question. And in or- 
der tu disembarrass the question of every 
thing which is not essential to its decision, 
so as to leave it, if possible, to be determin- 
ed by one individnal consideration, I pro- 
pore to begin by making to gentlemen who 
advocate this claim certain important ad- 
missions, for the eake of the argument— 
some of which will accord with my real 
sentiments, and some of which will not ; 
and J shall endeavor to accummodate these 
admissions to the views of such gentlemen, 
however various and unscttled those views 
may be among themeelves. 

In the firat place then: Ihave not un- 
derstood distinctly whether all who have 
advocated this claim contend for the legal- 
ity of impressment—I mean of property, 
for I shall speak uf the impressment of men 
by and bye; and while | am now talking of 
impressment, I beg to be understood as 
meaning the impressment of property—I 
say [ do not understand that all the friencs 
of this bill contend for the legality of im- 
pressment. To such as do, for the purpose 
of this argument, J admit its legality. To 
such as hold the contrary doctrine, as being 
necessary to the success of this clair, I 
But I owe it to can- 
dur te aay that I make these admissions, 
inesmuch as, in my view, it is totally im- 
material, because irrelevant whether the 
impressment of property be lega) or illegal. 

Again : I believe that most of the advo- 
cates of this claim have contended that 
Warwick was im into the service. 
To such, I concede the fact that he was 
impressed. If, however, there are any who 
prefer to put this claim on the ground of 
contract, to such I concede the fact that the 
vervices of the slave were contracted for. 
And I confess, were I the advocate of this 
claim, I ehould prefer the latter ground. 

Again: To the honorable gentleman 
from - Massachusetts, (Mr. Everett,) and 
whom I am proud to call my friend, and 
from whom I am sorry to differ in opinion 
on thie or any other subject, to him I con- 
cede that slaves, su far as the laws mukés 
them property at all, are a species of pro- 
perty within the meaning of the fifth arti- 
cle of the amendment of the constitution ; 
which declares “ that private property shall 
not be taken for public use without just 
compensation.” 

Again: Ladmit, cheerfully, unreservedly 
admit—and in accordance with my real 
seutiments, as well as for the sake of the 
argument—that slaves are property. I ad- 
mit it, both as an abstract proposition and 
asa practical fact. I admit it, too, for the 
precise reason given by the honorable gen- 
tleman from Virginia, (Mr. Randolph) who 
addressed the House in the early stage of 
the debate on this subject, “ that that is 
property which the law makes property ;” 
and of course I admit, not only that slaves 
are property, but that they are precisely 
that kind and quality of property which 
the law constitutes them—and no other. 

It will be observed, then, that ough I 
admit these importait facts and principles, 
namely: that slaves are property; as con- 
stituted by law ; that private property can- 
not be taken fur public use without just 
compensation ; that this slave was impres- 
sed into the public service ; and that the 
impressment of property is so far legal 
that it ought to be paid for ; yet, with all 
theee admissions, in my humble judgement, 
we have not advanced one step towards the 
ufficmative of the question, whether the 
goverumenut ought to pay the master for the 
damage he has sustained through the per- 
sonal injury done to his elave. 

Sir, 1 wave had ecension to remark be- 
fore, but una very different subject ; and 
Iam not sure that the remark even then 
Was original with me ; that names are not 
things; und we often deceive ourselves 
when we imagine them to-be so. 
is a word of familiar import ; and whenev- 
er the word is pronounced in any man’s 
hearing, he instantly and unconsciously at- 
taches to it a very common idea. The 
very book from which in his infancy he 
learned his alphabet was his book—his 
property. The toys with which he amused 
his boyhood were hia property ; his watch 
in his poctet is hia property. His house is 
bis property. His horse is his property. 
And over all this, his property, he has 
known and felt—aye felt—that his authori- 
ty was absolute. Not only the use.of it 
was his, but the thing itself; the very body 
of the property—was his. If his mood 
were generous he could give it away ; if 
thrifty, te could sell it; if passionate, he 
could destroy it; break his toys in pieces, 
burn up his house, and blow out the brains 
of his horse. For, let me respectfully sug- 
gest to the gentleman from North Cérolina 
(Mr. Bryan) that though the common law 
would punish a man for the abuse of his 
beast, yet it would not do so because it cares 
for the lifeof that beast, or becuuse the 
owner has not absolute power over its be- 
ing, but simply beeause an exhihition of 
wanton cruelty is offensive to public mor- 
als, and of * evil example to all others in 
like cases offending.” A man may not 
burn his own house in the night time, and 
when it is inhabited, or at any time when 
it may endanger the property of others, but 
with some such exceptions he may do it, 
because it is his property ; so a map may 
destroy his own horse, because it is his 
property, taking care to avoid wantonness 
and cruelty in the execution. And with 
sueh ideas of property as I have described, 
dwelling in the mind, we give our assent to 
the proposition that slaves are property, 
which they certainly are, without once ad- 
verting to a distinction hetween them, and 
“the beast that perisheth.” And when we 
speak of slaves as property, we deceive 
ourselves, by a name, if we imagine them 
to be property precigely in the same sense 
in which the ox and the horse are property. 

ome gentlemen seem to have thought 
that the fact that slaves are entitled to cer- 
tain civil rights ; meaning I suppose secur- 
ity of life and person, for 1 know of no 
other, proves tat they are uot property. 
Or rather, perhaps, the ergument was, that 
they are not always property, but sometimes 
persons. Now I hold them to be always 
property, and clways persons. And that 
they are entitled to certain civil rights is 
only the consequence of another factswhich 
T conceive lies at the foundation of the real 
distinction between this and every other 
Species of property, aud that fact is, that 
they are reasonalle human beings ; and J 
use this expression in the same sense in 
which it is used in the legal definition of 
homicide, which is “the killing of a rea- 
sonable haman being.” . So far, therefore, 
as they are arimals, enpable of bearing 
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burthens, and performing service, they are 
property; always property; absolutely 
property. And at the same time, as rea- 
sonable human beings, they are men ; al- 
ways men ; absolutely men. Here then is 
the important distinction. The slave is 
your property, but the life of the slave is 
the property of hiun who gave it, and who 
made the slave, and not you, the tenant ia 
possession of it. You may exact the ser- 
viccs of your slave ; you may keep his per- 
son ; you way control his actions; you 
may send him to the end of the world fur 
your profit; you may give hin away; you 
may sell him for his market price ; all of 
which is indubitable evidence that he is 
your property. But during all this time, 
he may carry his life iu bis haud, and pre- 
serve it inviolate. If you inflict a wanton 
injury on his person, you must answer it to 
the laws of your country; aud if you go 
farther, and touch his life, you must pass 
from an unenviable exaltation bere, I mean 
that of the gibbet, to answer for the offence 
hereafter at the bar of an anerring Judge. 

Says tbe gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Randolpb,) “ that which the law makes 
property, is property.” Well; and that 
which is made property by the law, and 
not otherwise, which, as property, is the 
creature of the law, is precisely such prop- 
erty as the law makes it tobe. When the 
law constituted slaves property, it sanc- 
tioned the distinction existing in nature 
between this and every other species of 
property ; and as it four:d them reasonable 
human beings, it left them ao; and extend- 
ed its protection to their lives and mem- 
bers. Sir, the law, like the grave, is a 
mighty leveller, at least inthis country. It 
puts no difference between the life of 
the master and the life of the slave. It 
sets wo price Upon either, because both 
are above, and equally above, all price. 
And, to guard every possible avenue 
of approach to that which is so dear to 
it—the: life—it has set the same stamp of 
invivlability on the person of the slave from 
wanton attack, as it has on the person of 
the master. Were it otherwise, and were 
there really no distinction between this and 
every other species of property, I could see 
no necessity for Colonization Societies. 
Nobody, I believe, would think of coloniz- 
ing cattle for the mere purpose of getting 
rid of the oversteck ; we would kil! tiem 
off, and burn up their carcases. And those 
slave holders who complain of slave popu- 
lation, and its iucrease, as an evil, if slaves 
were precisely such property as cattle, 
would not think of colonizing the surplus 
of this population. No—they would send 
forth and slay all the children “ from two 
years eld and under,” and repeat the ope- 
ration as often as there were children to 
elay, regardless of the “ lamentation in 
Rama ;” and they would knock eyery old 
man on the head, who had not only become 
uscless, but served only now to consume a 
portion of that bread which formerly the 
sweat of his brow had moistened—an ope- 
ration which would soon bring the slave 
population within sufferable limits, and, if 
necessary to the puint of extermination. 
Let me not be misunderstuod. I put forth 
thisidea merely in illustration of a fact; 
and sirely ro one will be so unjust us to 
impugn my motives, when f add iny selemn 
conviction and belief that slaves in this 
cuubtry are universally treated by their 
masters with the utmost homanity and 
kindness. 

Ihave now explained my view of the 
creature catled aslave. He is the property 
of bis master, aul precisely such property 
as the law makes him, and no other. | 
look upon him as having, and always hav- 
ing, two distinct qualities, which are con- 
sistent with each other, if for no other rea- 
son, because the Jaw makes them so—the 
quality of property, and the quality of hu- 
manity. Luse this latter term as signify- 
ing his-‘nature, not tiis temper. And where- 
ever these qualities come in collision, the 
quality of humanity is the paramount 
quality, for the reason that Loth nature and 
the law make it so, and the quality of pro- 
perty must yield to it. Ian other words, 
though the slave is the absolute property 
of the. master, yet the master must always 
20 use his property in the slave as not to 
violate his quality of human nature. And 
the enjoyment of this species of property 
is, and always myst be, subject tothe im- 
munities of the slave os a human being. 
I am not awarcthat any master can con- 
tend for more. 

Now, what are the inmmunities of the 
slave? Security of life, and inviolability 
of pergon from wauton injury; and the 
right of property in him is elways to be ex- 
ercised by the master, or by any body else, 
in subjection to these immunities. And 
hence | affirm, thatthe master cannot,by con- 
tract, put his slave into the service of the 
country in the face of an enemy, against his 
will--nor can any officer of the government 
impresz the slave into such service. 

Sir, ] shallenter into no argument op 
the subject of impressment. I cannot a- 
gree with the gentleman who has just sat 
down, (Mr. Miner,) in his retnarks on this 
point. Ifthe laws of war justify the im- 
pressment of property, on which I now give 
no opinion, they do not justify the impress. 
ment of men. { donot understand the re- 
port read bythe gentleman to whom | 
have just alluded, as claiming any such 
power. That report claims that the guv- 
ernment, by a law of Congress, can, if ne- 
cessary, call out the whole physical foree 
of the country ; but not that men may-be 
impressed into the public service without 
the warrant of law. But on this subject 1 
shall content myself, by leave of the hon- 
erable gentlenan from Rhode-Island, (Mr. 
Burges,) with a reference to that gentle- 
man’s unanswerable deinonstration, that 
however it may be with property, men 
cannot be impressed ; simply adding, that 
they cannot be impressed, because of the 
inviolability of person and life; and this 
inviolability belongs equally to ihe slave 
and the master. 

And Low is it with the right ofthe mas- 
ter to put this slave into such involuntary 
service by contract? Ihave said that he 
cannot do it—IJ mean that he cannot but in 
violation of the law of Nature, and of God. 
You cannot take his life, or wantonly in- 
jure his person ; and what you caunot do 
yourself, even by indirection, you cannot 
employ another to do. If you cannot shoot 
him yourself, youcaunot force him into a 
situation to be shot, even by a public ene- 
my. And though, from personal attach- 
ment, I doubt not he might voluntarily 
spill hisown blood in defence of bis mas- 
ter, yet you cannot compel him to put his 
life in jeopardy either in your defence or in 
defence of yourcountry. And if tempted 
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by the wages of his labor, or even by pat- 
riotisin, to put him into the public service, 
against his will, by your own voluntar 
contract, and harm happen to him, wit 
what justice can you ask indemnity for the 
loss you may sustain ? sole 

And when I speak of the slave going in- 
to such service against his will, I do not 
mean that he is forced into such service by 
stripes and chains. The slave, I believe, 
is generally a passive being, and in the 
habit of pussive obedience. He goes where 
he is directed to go, and does what he is 
directed todo. And itis fair to presume, 
that, in the present instance, the inclination 
of the slave was never consulted, and he 
was,therefore, in the service by compulsion. 

But the question bas been asked, and in 
the form of impassioned exclamation, shal! 
the Government, in the face of the Cun- 
stitution, take private property for public 
use, and refuse to muke just co:spensation. 
Jauswer, no. And you ask, was not. this 
slave the property of D’Auterive? I an- 
swer, yes ; but he was also a man—whom 
neither his master, nos any military com- 
mander, nor even the Government itself, 
in the exercise of “ transcendental power,” 
had the least right to force into a place of 
exposure inthe face of a public. enemy. 
And this having been done, no inatter how, 
by impressment, if you please, since that is 
insisted on—not of the Government, for 
that cannot be piretended—but of an officer 
of the Government, the pecuniary loss of 
the master is swallowed up inthe outrage 
offered to the slave, in the wound inflicted 
onthe Constitution and the law, which 
guaranty to every man security of lifo and 
limb, 

And you ask, will you refuse to make 
compensation for property taken for your 
use, because the act of the officer in taking 
it was illegal ? Lanswer, no; not merely 
because the act was illegal. For, believing 
as I do, that all impresement of property is 
illegal, there are yet, probably, many losses 
arising from such acte, for which I would 
make ample compensation for the relief of 
the efficer—but of one thing I would al- 
ways first be satisfied, and that is, of the 
necessity which existed for the illegal act. 
And of the necessity of impressing a slave 
inta the public service. 1 never could be 
satisfied—I never would be satisfied. 

What isaslave ? An animal, born and 
bound to perpetual servitude—degraded 
indeed, but yet a men—with nothing on 
earth that he can call his own; his very 
children are the property of his master-— 
the dew of Heaven never falls on his dwell- 
ing—the aun itself néver rises on his home, 
or his country—even the hope of a better 
condition, and bappily for him perhaps,for, 
like a brief light, springing up in the bosom 
of the desponding, it sometiines serves on- 
ly the more effectually to discover the dark- 
ness which envelopes it,even the hope of a 
better conditicn is buried up and extin- 
guished in his utter degradativn! Where 
interest has such a being in the stupendvsis 


events that are passing in the world 2 Whit 


interest has he in your country? None. 
What cares he for a foreign and invading 
enemy? Nothing. A public enemy can 
take nothing from him—and if the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, (Mr. Livingston, who 
svemed to be taking notes) wishes to take 
it down, | repeat it—a public enemy can 
take nothing from him, because he has no- 
thing tolose. Yes,I confess, one thing he 
has to lose, and only one—his life—but that 
a public enemy would disdain to have, if 
it could avoid the taking of it. And shall 
he be called upon to peril his life aud mem- 
bers—which are all the law assumes to 
protect for him ; the security of which a- 
lone form, in law, the characteristic differ- 
ence between him and the lower animals ; 
and which nature would leave him free to 
depend in the absence of all positive law— 
shall he be called upon, I ask, to peril his 
life and members in the defence of a coun- 
try to which he owes neither allegiance 
nor gratitude ! 

Sir, L know of no circumstances of ne- 
cessity which shoul] ever induce me to 
sanction, by way of indemnity, the con- 
duct of a military officer of this Govern- 
ment, inthe impressment of a free white 
citizen into the public service. For in my 
judgment, the preservation of the first city 
in the Union might be dearly purchased at 
the expense of the sacrifice of the meanest 
individual in it, if the blow which effected 
that sacrifice was struck also at the Con- 
stitution and the law. And yet I would 
sooner—aye, much sooner—sanction the 
impressment of a free white citizen, who is 
under common obligations with others to 
defend the country that protects him, than 
I would the impressment of a slave, who 
has no interest in your country in common 
with the citizen, and who has nothing to 
defend, but that, in the defence of which 
Nature armed hitn before Government anil 
the law had existence. 

What then are we called upon to do ? 
To pay for property taken for the public 
use? No; buttosanction the conduct of 
an officer of this Government in the im- 
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vice ; which, considering the character 
and condition of such slave, no circum- 
stances of uecessity can ever justify ; and 
which, for one, 1 will never consent to 
adopt and sauction as the act of this Goy- 
ernment. 

Can it then vary the question of indem- 
nity, whether the loss of the master, by 
the injuries to the person of his-slave, was 
partial or total? Whether amounting to 
the whole value of jis interest. in the life 
of the slave, or only part of it? I think 
not, for 1 think the principle is thesame in 
both cases. The hazardto which the mas- 
ter’s interest in his slave was put, was the 
exposure of the person of the slave to a 
publicenemy. Thisexposure was illegal 
in any point of view, if effectel compul- 
sorily as to the slave, whether by impress- 
ment or by contract with his master. And 
1 cannot, for the life of me, therefore, see 
any difference in principle between indem- 
nity for a partial loss of interest in the 
slave occasioned by the destruction of an 
eye, andindemnity fora total loss of in. 
terest, had the same shot which put out the 
eye, passed through the brain and ended 
his existence. 

it is, then, because the slave, though 
property, ie a human being—because the 
master has no power over his life and 
members, beyond their employmest under 
circumstances of probable safety —because 
neither the Government nor its officers 
have the power to impress any animal hay- 
ingthe quality of man—because human 
life is not to be estimated in damages—te- 
cause this Government should never give 
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especially the impressment cf a slave ; or 
to 80 illegal contract, and especially one 
that should touch the life of a human being 
—hecause this Governinent cannot chaffer 
ia human life or human limbs without dan- 
ger of staining ites hands with human blood 
—it is for these reasons that I cannot vote 
for this bill. i 

One word in conclusion. I intended, 
when I set out, to avoid, as far as possible, 
every thing which might be offensive eith- 
er in principle or in expression... If I have 
not done so I regret it exceedingly. 1 sol- 
emnly appeal to God, that I would not 
knowingly and willingly utter a sentiment 
ora syllable that I believed would tend to 
unsettle any one correct principle upon 
which property in slaves is holden in this 
country. Iwould not, if 1 could, alarm 
one honest fear for the security of this spe- 
ciesof property. Least of all would I—Oh 
no, ne, I would not—without necessity, 
breathe too roughly upon that spirit of mu- 
tual confidence and affection, which I be- 
lieve to be the bond of our political union,in 
the fear that bond might be weakened by it. 


See 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
BY HIS EXCELLENCY 
LEVI LINCOLN, 

Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetis. 
A_ PROCLAMATION 
FOR A DAY OF FASTING AND PRAYER. 

It is suited to the sentiments aud habits of a 
Christian People that occasional seasons should 
be unitedly observed, iu humble acknowledg- 
ment of dependence upon Divine Providence, 
in humiliation for sia, and in supplication to 
God for pardon and future blessing. 

With the advice and consent of the Execu- 
tive Council, | therefore appoint THURSDAY, 
the THIRD DAY oF APRIL NEXT, for these sol. 
emo services, in Fastinc and Prayer, 
thronghout this Commonwealth— And | recom- 
mend to the People, that, with one accord, ab- 
staining from amusement and uvoueccssary la- 
bor, on that day, they assemble with their re- 
spective Pastors and Teachers, in the Houses 
dedicated to Public Worship, and offer to the 
Throne of fnfinite Mercy, the incense of Hearts 
contrite for the defects and transgressions of 
past time, and religiously resolved upon duty 
and faithfulness in the improvement of the fu- 
ture—That they commend, in their devotions, 
the Country and its Government, the Common- 
wealth and its Institutions, the spread of a 
knowledge of the Gospel, the cause of Learn- 
ing, the influence of a sense of moral accounta- 
bility, the laudable pursuits and true interests 
of the People, to the favor of Heaven :—Aud 
that, individually, they seek that hope of sal 
vation, which comes of the gooduess of God, 
by faith in his Son, and obedicuce to the law 
of his revealed Will. 

Given at the Council Chamber in Boston, 
this twenty-sixth day of February, iv the 
year of our Lord one thouzand eight hon 
dred and twenty-eight, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United Etates the fifty- 
second. LEVI LINCOLN. 

By His Excellency the Governor, with the 
advice and consent of the Council. 





Epwanrp D. Banas, Secretary. 
Ged save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts ! 
a a ____t 
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JEWEDPTS IMPROVED VEGEPABLE 
geie'tsS OR GERMAN SPECTiIC These Pills are a 
5 he ened, for dyspepsia, jaundice, diseases of the 
fiver, tues of appetite, seur stomach, head ach, costiveness, 
piles, &c. ’ 

NEW CERTIFICATES. 

That the public may judge of the high reputation of this 
article, the following Certificates, (which among others, have 
been voluntarily presented within the Jast three days) are 
ofeted for their perusal. 

Certificate of Dr. A. 3. Grenville. 

Having the most satisfactory ev.deuce uf the medical quali- 
ties, aud bighly saluary operation uf Jewett’s Improved Veg- 
etab’e Pills, (prepwed by H. Plualey,) in cases of Indiges- 
tion or Dyspepsia, Jaundice, disease of the liver, &e. I would 
confidently recommend theit use to those who may be afllict- 
ed with the absve class of complaints, as an invaluable reme- 
dy. : (Signed) A. &. GRENVILLE. 

Cambridgeprrt, Sept. 16, 1827. 

Certificate of Mr. Abell. 

Relieving that Jewett’s Inproved Vegetable Pill, (prepar- 
cd hy Dr.Heman Plumley,) ave a remedy worthy of the 
highest confidence, 1 am induced, from public considerations, 
to state the effect they have hadona member of my faasily. 

_Early in the last winter my wife experienced the access of 
disease, which gradually increased toa high degree of severi- 
ty. The symptoms were a great prostration of strength, loas 
of appetite, pain in the head, dizziness, palpitatica of the 
heart, pain in the side, and cough. She commenced with the 
Pills early in the spring, and received immediate relief. They 
were continued ecnendiies to the directions, until nearly two 
boxes were taken, when the cure appeared tu be perfect, and 
ho symptom of disease has since appeared. 

(Signed) LEVI ABELL. 

Boston, Sept. 18, 1827. 

P.S. I would further state that when my wife commenced 
with the above named medicine it was supposed, by those 
who had the best opportunity of judging, that she cvuld not 
long su:vive, and such a speedy and perfect recovery was 
therefore altogether uulooked for. L. ABELL. 

Certificate of Dr. Baumlin. 

The following is a certificate from Dr. ©. F, Baumlin, a 
graduate in medicine at the University of Goctingen, now s 
practitiuner of high celebrity, in Cambridge, Mass. 

The subscrih er has iested the effects of Jewett’s Improved 
Vegetable Pills, in several severe cases of disease of the Live: 
and digesiive organs, and the 1esulkt has convinced him thal 
they are eminently calculated to subserve the purpose fur 
which they are designed. Considering them altogether supe- 
rior to those articles commonly offered for similar complaints 
I would chce:fully add my testimony in favor of su valuable 
a medicine. 

(Signed) CHARLES FREDERICK BAUMLIN, M. D. 

N.B. In the shove recommendation, I particularly -efe 
tothose Pills inclosed in a blue wrapper, and signed one 
yellow label, H. Plumley. C. F. BAUMLIN, Bi. D. 

Cambridge, Sepi. 1827. 








For saleby LOWE & REED, 44, Hanover-street, at the 
head of Elm-street, R. COLE, 12, Bowdoin Row, S. N 
BREWER & BROTHERS, 92, and L. H. BRADFORD 
492, Washington-street, J. P. HALL, Jr. 1, Uuiou-sireet. 
Price 75 cenis per box. 

RT The babel tu each genni hox is signed H. Plumley. 

*,* For sale as above, Jewett’s celcbrat: 4 Jaundice Bitters 
and Vegetable Rhcumatic Plasters. Price 50 cents. The 
reputaion of these mediciues is 90 extensively acknowledged 
tha: |-a' ticular recommendations are unuecessary. 

Feb 16 e3dp 


POTTER’S VEGETABLE CATHOLICON. 
tr HIS Medicine has slood the test of experience fur more 
than three years past, and has achiesed in the healing 
art, cures which rival ihe most extraordizary of ancient ot 
modern practice. No preparztion has borne ‘such celebrity 
asan altesuative; and its innucent qualities have been ac 
knowledged by the experience of theusands, In using the 
Caiholicon, a restriction in diet is nui required, vor does it 
interrapt the patient, pursuing the grdiaary avocations of busi 
nes, - . 
lo King’s Eviler -Negresio or Diseased Boney 
Mercurial Disease, Rheumatism, Liver Complaints, Ulcers 
White Swellings, Syphilis in ite secondary stage, Indiges 
tictl, &e. &ec. the Caibolicon has beew most cunspicuvusly 


useful ; it also bas been se: viceabie to debilitated and nervous 
affected persons. : 


The discove: 





ofa aration adapted to that class of dis 

eases, for which this is recommended, is one of the must de 

sirable hoons that can he afforded to the unfortunate ; and the 

a tmage trusts, that the endeavors of the benevolent and 
umane, will be exerted in diffusing the merits uf his iavalne 

0 remedy to the ears ef those whyw are groaning under afflic 
ton. 

The numerous testimcnials slready shuwn to the public in 
favor of this remedy, and its having been used in the Phila 
delphia Penitentiary for these two years past, in diseases 
which resisted the regular modes of practice, form a high and 
important proof of its just merits and claims. 

cr Price @3 per bottle. Printed directions ase on the 

tes. 

Communications from any part of the world, paid, acd 
orders for medicine will he punctually aitended to. 

Ww. W. voce’. yen South Niuth-street, 
between . a? posite the 
University of Pennsylvania. — 

CERTIFICATE. 
iladelphia, Sept. 2th, 1827. 

Dear Sir,—Impressed by an ardent desire to comtritute te 
the alleviation of such as may be groaning under disease, 1 am 
impelled to fnsaish you with the following efficient provf of 
the value of your celebrated Cathulicun. 

Mrs. C. was, for twelve months afflicted with Liver Com- 
come she discharged large quantities of blond, hy which: she 

came much ated, aad entirely confined to her bed. 
She received the advice of two eminent Physicians, bet, their 
endeavors to arrest its progiess were defianced ; Gnally, one 
Sim declared ioe ane she could nut live 
till pext morning. some our Vegetabie 
tholicoa, and cave # te her. 2 a » Hane 





* Its operation was 

- cured of a disease, which 

eurviy i 

ot your medic . ed, but, by the timely use 
am, very respectfully, yours, 

: T. 3. C. 41, Prane-street. 


Ce wgrge shove Medicine is i 4 
sale by J. KIDDER, 70, Court-street. ar? o. 








its sanction to an illegal impressment, and 


Akc, for sale D. 
NOYES, 13, Market-azeet, and H. WHITE: 188, Wark ing- 
ton-street; Boston. eupim Dec. 14. 


mn fuel, fire 
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BOOKS FOR FAMILIgs. 
MUNROE 4 FRANCIS, 198 W 
following 


Street, have for 
Books, &c. viz. 
SEVENTY-FIVE 


sale the 


for Pastry, Cakes, and Sweetmeats. By 0 Lady gl 
delphi " 
nal, ard have 


hese Receipts are all or 


the auther and mauy of hee friends with 


They are drawa up ia a style so plain aad 
be perfectly intelligible to servants, and 


most moderate capacity. All the ing 


© quantities, are enumerated in o list a4 


Ob cates a plan which will greatly 

ness of procuring and porgert the 
There is frequently muc 

tions in English aud French Cookery 


from thelr want of explicitoess, but from the 
aces, and cooking atensils 
America; and many of the 
ceipts are so complicated and laborious, thes 
cooks are afraid to \undertake the arduous 


n Europe a 


any thing from them. 


The receipts in this little book are, in 
the word, American ; but the writer Gatvegs he 
(if exacily followed) the articles produced 
not be found inferior tu any of a similar de 
Experience bas 


in the a a ” 
stry, cokes, &c. prepa rectsely 
Gcstions will not fail to be excellent. 
But if done at home, aad by a person 
eal, it will be ved, on trial, that aay 
may be made in the best and most liberal 


half of the cost of the sawe articles supptled ing 


tioner. And they will be found p 


famities that live in the couatry or in small 


nothing of the kind is to be purchased. 
1 We ean say farther, that these R 
the Philadelphia Culivary Academy, 


ladies, who were pupils tuere,made all the 


HOUSE-SERVANT'S DIRE 
ore Monitor for Private Families: 
the arrangement and performance of 


with general rules for setting out Tables ag§ @ 


in first order; the Art of Waiting in all 
likewise how to attend upon large and 
order ; with general directions for 
kinds of Joints, Fish, Fowl, &c. With 
for cleaning Pinte, - Brass, Steel, Glass, 
likewise all hiads of patent and common 
tions on Servant’s Behaviour to their Em 
wards of one hundred various and usefal 
compiled for the use of House Servants, 


made to suit the manners aad customs of 
United States. By ROBERT ROBERTS. 


Advice to Cooks and Heads of Fam 


ilies, © 
tions how to buru Lebigh and Gchuythill 


THE COOK’S ORACLE: 
containing Receipts fur Plain Cookery, on 
lan for Private Families: also the 
posing the most simple, and highly f 
gravies, soups, sauces, sture sauces, and Ga! 
ces: the quantity of each article is accurately 
weight and measure ; the whole being the r 


Demical 


experiment instituted in the kitchea of a p 
cuit utile dulei.” 


an Ap 
tables, &c 


or Universal Dictionary of science, ast, lit 
ticef mechanics : including an English 
basis of Dr. Johnsno’s la 
the definitions Being simplified, and the 


nolugicaily arranged. Iilustrated with 200. 
engravings; a general atlas of Fort Royal 


and A riate a. we 
The Lonion E ae oc aspires wes 
t * 


place, asa compendious Dictionary. 
of its writers, to blend conciseness of 


orate works must be consul: 


ousness of matter ; to be full and yet brief. 
ted, references. 


to the best on every subject. 
art, 

‘plenitude of 

to 

— will be conskiered. 
al 


To every 


vided ; and where 

a science is wanted, every means of cbt 
pointed out. So that to all classes of 
afiord the readiest 


traveller, tbe voyager, the colinial 
mechanic, and tradesman, it offers 


The work will be completed in twenty 
octavo, each page containing printed matter 
of any preceding quarto Encyclopedia; sad 

the whole is a 


ors stand pledged to publish 
period thao that in which any similar 
ever 

tions, the ch 


anges ) 
to works of this hind when 


Subscriptions received by Munroe & Francia 


' i io trees od 
ta in a 
sity" tn genes f'tnSu? Pah 
in a few hours. By the master ef@ 
by the instructer of the 


Memory, by which the 
may be Icarned 
mar school. Hevised 
Lyceum 


genders 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAL 


consisting of one thousand and one 
Embellished 


stories, 
with nearly one hundred and Gfty, 
JOSSE’S SPANISH GRAMMAR; | 
fist part om 


with Practical Exercises. 
List of the Abbreviations which ere fi 


table illustrating the use of 
of the Names of different Countries, I 
Rivers, Cities, and Christian Names. The 


taining a Collection of Exercises intertined 
and } 


accented. 
and enlarged, by F. Sales. Instructer 
Spanish at Harvard University, 
IRVING'S WORKS. 
Sketch-Book. oe 
Knickerbocker. 


Persons purchasing the whole series, shall 
ey LADIES’ SCISSORS. 


A ‘amiliar Phrases Dialogues ; 
ersification ; Spanish Extracts, ke. the wht 
By NW. Josse. Rev : 


A great variety, and of every quality; * 


to 2 dollars a pair. 
RODGERS’ 


PENKNIVES,’ Be 
from one to twelve blades; some with - 


screws, ke. 


 AnA tice wanted te 
business at Seekers store. 


di ty be fo) 


Second American, from 
don edition, which is almost entirely re~ 
ndix, by the Americau publishers @ 


THE LONDON ENCYCLOP.ED 


¢ dictionary, bet: * 


t, or trade, a distinct treatise will bp. 
a short a will be 
i ion, easy and ; 

Thus the ageaeas 
3 the convenience of the Oe ol 
ses be consulted ; all that is elementary 8 
professional and 


knowledge of which they are in port) 


3 thus avoiding the delays, the 
of plan ead 


all. Telesefe 
8 vols. With plates to the 





CURE FOR I 


> EY 


FREED & HOWARD have seccocded ts 
Medicine forthe cure of Intewperencs. 1 


the advantage of repeated ands 


ad eccesshal expat 
elite of the first —a in this city, @ 


ently brought before 
inferivr to any which have , 
gentleman who bas emploved mech of Dr. 
has wit d the ti jo, 1m 
expressed his perference for their 


bie es a 





heen politely favored with the fetlowing entiede, 


J. B. Fiint, of this ciy. 

Messers. eed & Howard,—Gentlemen=3 
the operation aod —? of po 
temperance, in several c ow very 
re ma to "tate, that “it has generally 
cided aversion tu ardent opirits, in thest 
ae € ne Sat of them iy ~ 

as uniform n im 
my opinion, i ba wales altered 
for the pur for which it is 
2 Your Giead n 
‘oston, July . 
Extract ve pap Dr. Tockermen’s 

I have adwinwtered 8 
powders. But a preparation hes been made 
ard of this city, a principal 


of 
to be of a character which is more universally ” 


are ary of the ingredients ia C 
least, that this is a more prevai 
Ficward’s, than ia - New-York 
for int 5 cherefere; 

te — 


at the head of Elm-stre 


For sale by LOWE & REED, No. #4, 
et, Boston. Price 
also be ohtained of RAYMOND COLE, Ne 


Row, Court-street; of JOHN J 


town, 


eu offered for Ooms 


JOGAUA B. 


. B, 
near Boylston Market ; si ad 8. KIDDER & 
tf. 





+4, | 


plete assortment of Ladies, 


jest received, and fur sale at low oy Si 
bi lenet ie 


LIAMS, No. 120, W 
Oct. 26. ™ 


Mostun. ©. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 


JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM 





TERMS. THREE DOLLARS s9@ 
ble in advance. Subseribers not , 


yment, when 
will be ¢ at the rate 

AND FIFTY CENTS. No peper 
but by order of the subseriber 


the proprietor. Subseribers the 


pay ONE DOLLAR a quarter in advan 


AGENTS. New-York, &. P. Bech 
Wall-street ; 
Baltimore tie wie : 
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